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EDUCATION, 
PHRENOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 


NUMBER VI. 


CONTINUITY OR CONCENTRATIVENESS, 


In our last article we defined the nature of 
Firmness as giving “stability, fortitude, fixed- 
ness of purpose, and constancy of character,” 
which, abused, degenerates into “stubbornness, 
obstinacy, and willfulness.” The offices 
of Firmness and Continuity are often con- 
founded by those who are not well versed in 
the Phrenological theory, and in mental an- 
alysis, just as are those of Combativeness and 
Destructiveness, Ideality and Sublimity, Self- 
Esteem and Approbativeness, and Cautious- 
ness and Secretiveness. We will endeavor 
to draw the line of distinction between Con- 
tinuity and Firmness. 

The faculty of Continuity gives the power 
of mental abstraction, ability to devote the 
intellect or the feelings to a given subject or 
object, with a patient, consecutive application 
—to become so much absorbed in its con- 
templation as to lose the consciousness of all 
other ideas and surrounding circumstances, 
such as the striking of a clock, the passage 
of time, the voice of a friend, hunger, cold, 
and even bodily pain. Firmness gives a stiff, 
determined fortitude, decision of character, 
and serves to brace up the other faculties, 
whether the action of those faculties be con- 
tinued for a moment or prolonged for days. 
Firmness gives a kind of determination and 
obstinacy of purpose: while Continuity gives 
a patient, perfecting, plodding application. 
We may, perhaps, illustrate the action of 
these faculties in this way: two men are 





working in stone; both have large Firmness, 
and they are alike thorough and persevering: 
But one has large Continuity, and prefers to 
use the drild in one place for hours, while the 
other, with small Continuity, craves variety, 
and prefers to use the chisel in cutting and 
dressing the entire surface of the stone. Each 
exercises Firmness and energy in an equal 
degree, but one brings his whole mind and 
energy to a single point, while the other in- 
dulges his love of variety in giving only a 
single blow in a place. 

Continuity existing in excess, gives the 
person a dreamy absent-mindedness, a neg- 
lect of the passing duties of life, to per- 
tinaciously follow some single idea. They 
are those who make a hobby of whatever 
they do, and think the world hinges on that 
which engages their attention, and they are 
utterly astonished that all mankind do not 
embrace their subject at once, and see it as 
they do. They throw their whole power 
upon a single object or theme. Their minds 
become to that subject microscopic, which 
magnifies it into mammoth importance, while 
they leave unnoticed all the rest of the wide 
domain of thought as if it did not exist, or 
if they deign to consider it at all, it is only 
as the mere granite pedestal of their adored 
Parian statue, or as only the indistinct back- 
ground to that picture on which the entire 
light of their soul is thrown. As speakers, 
they are tedious in the careful examination of 
details—as writers, prosy and voluminous, 

The heavy, lumbering, long-winded style 
of many English authors, contrasted with the 
terse, nervous, pithy style of American writers, 























evinces the action of large and small Conti- 
nuity. The mode of doing business and 
manner of working of the people of the two 
nations is in good keeping with their style of 
writing. In England an artisan serves seven 
years for, and follows for life, a single branch 
of a trade, and bends his entire mind to that, 
which gives facility and perfection to his skill 
in that one line of effort, while in America a 
man is in turn a farmer, a carpenter, a black- 
smith, a shoemaker, a peddler, a teacher, a 
lecturer, and a lawyer, and can pursue each 
with tolerable success. A man residing in 
Indiana, about forty years of age, called at 
our office in March last for an examination, 
and we told him he had “so much ingenuity 
and such small Continuity that he would be 
likely to spend his whole life in learning 
trades, rather than in following one.” He 
replied that he could get full wages at seven- 
teen different trades, but he preferred the 
last one that he ‘ook up, gunsmithing, and 
he had confined himself to it fur several 
years. 

A man sometimes finds it convenient to 
abandon a trade or profession which he has 
unwisely adopted, and prepare himself to 
follow one more in harmony with his talents 
and taste than that which necessity, ignorant 
guardians, or the fanciful whim of his boy- 
hood, led him to adopt. With a versatility 
of talent, so prevalent in the American mind, 
arising from an active temperament, large 
perception, and average Continuity, a man, 
in case of failure in one occupation, can as- 
sume a new one, and become proficient 
and highly successful in it. Yet we ought 
to guard against having too many irons in 
the fire—to find an appropriate pursuit in the 
outset, and adhere to it. In a highly ad- 
vanced state of society, labor becomes divided 
into its different branches, so that each may 
fullow one for life. Ina city, for example, 
where men are plenty, business becomes thus 
divided. In the construction of a house, for 
instance, no less than eleven different classes 
of artisans are successively employed. First, 
the class whose pursuit it is to excavate the 
cellar, which requires, perhaps, twenty carts, 
according to the distance the earth is to be 
earried to a place of deposit; next come 
the stone-masons, who leave when that part 
is done; the brick-masons follow; the car- 
penter succeeds, then the plasterers, next the 
joiners, then the stucco-plasterers, then the 
glaziers, next the plain painters, then the 
grainer, and last the paper-hanger. Go into 
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the country, and the mason will excavate and 
stone the cellar, and do all the brick-work 
and plastering, and the carpenter will put up 
the frame and do all the joiner-work, glaze, 
paint, and paper the house; and not a few 
will do the entire work of a house in decent. 
style, embodying eleven distinct trades, as 
they are recognized in the city. In the new 
regions of the West, men, from a lack of 
tradesmen, or from lack of means te pay 
them, are compelled to turn their hands to 
all branches of business which their necessities 
demand, embracing tilling the soil and con- 
structing nearly all their agricultural imple- 
ments, building their houses, making their 
shoes, household furniture, &c., and although 
the things made may be rude, they answer 
the purpose, while this discipline gives a ver- 
satile tone to the character. Is it strange 
that such a people should have small Conti- 
nuity? It should be remembered that this 
mode of American life, although it renders 
Continuity small, has the effect to stimulate 
the faculties of perceptive intellect, Construct- 
iveness, and all those elements which give 
self-reliance ; but does it not also impart to 
the character a tendency to vacillation, rest- 
lessness, and impatience? As society be- 
comes older, and the branches of labor are 
more divided among artisans, a less degree of 
enterprise and versatility of talent may be the 
result, but we shall have a higher order of skill 
and perfection in the industrial arts. 

The faculty of Continuity should be cul- 
tivated in the American mind—there is too 
much shifting and changing, too great fond- 
ness for variety—a curiosity to make all parts 
of an article, a rifle for instance, when several 
distinct trades are necessarily involved in its 
construction. The result is, that it takes 
three times as long for a man to make all 
parts of a rifle, indifferently well, as it would 
if the different parts were allotted to different 
men who had followed them until they were 
perfectly mastered. We often find a kind of 
mechanical pride among artisans to have it 
to say, though perhaps a mason, “I made 
that bass-viol, tuning-fork, rifle in all its parts, 
scissors, carving-knife, set of spoons, a pair 
of boots,” &c. Thus, men will neglect their 
regular business and spend their time in 
tinkering at things which they could earn in 
half the time at their own trade, and those 
of a better quality, while their prosperity and 
the comfort of their families are sacrificed on 
the altar of this foolish vanity. Such “ rolling 
stones gather no moss.” Whatever has the 





quality of steady perseverance and close ap- 
plication in it, they dislike. As students, they 
are superficial—they read rather than study 
—know a little of everything, and are well- 
versed and profound in nothing. 


The advancement of society requires that 
he who is an assayer of metals, or a chemist, 
should apply the entire strength of his mind 
to perfect his scienee ; so should the lawyer, the 
engineer, the navigator, the painter, the 
sculptor, the musician, the glass-worker, the 
machinist, the ship-builder, the engraver, the 
printer, the architect, and so on to the end 
of the catalogue, in order that the highest 
degree of facility and perfection may be at- 
tained. It is folly for every man to expect 
to range the whole circle of the sciences—to 
demonstrate every species of knowledge. After 
a man has completed his daily duties in his 
own sphere of usefulness, he may sit down 
with the works of Liebig, or Lardner, Hum- 
boldt, Audubon, Cuvier, or Sir Humphrey 
Davy, and drink in the fruit of their extensive 
research in the great arcana of nature, ard 
become wise, without indulging in the vain 
pride of trying to make all the discoveries 
and demonstrations for himself. It is so in 
mechanism. “Mind your business” is an 
excellent motto, and suggests the exercise of 
Continuity. 


Let mothers and teachers seek to lead the 
minds of children to a habit of patient, con- 
centrated labor. Teach them to do or study 
one thing at a time, and that thoroughly. 
The habit of requiring scholars to get half-a- 
dozen lessons on different subjects in a single 
half-day dissipates the mind at the same tiine 
that it overtusks it. A judicious variety, 
which calls out different classes of faculties, 
serves to rest the mind. Ifa child have 
small Continuity, keep him more strictly to 
one thing ; if too large, give him and require 
him to follow a variety of pursuits or studics, 
to impart a necessary elasticity and versatility 
of mind. 

We woul] urge the due exercise of all 
the faculties, but let every man have one 
leading, reliable occupation to lean upon, 
in which to exert his power and perfect him- 
self, and let other subjects and branches of 
business be employed as a collateral recreation 
and pastime. Many persons by trying to do 
and know everything fail in all, and remind 
us of a cat of ours, which, when let intoa 
room with a number of mice, seized one in her 
mouth and one with each fore paw, and then 
stood and growled because she could not 
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catch the rest, and did not know how to dis- 
patch those in her power. She had her 
“hands too full.” 

The office of Firmness seems to be to stand 
up against positive opposition, and to meet 
and overcome difficulties in conjunction with 
Combativeness, while Continuity is shown 
more in a patient waiting for a chance to act, 
and quietly improving that chance when it 
arises. It is in no hurry, but merely takes 
hold and works as it has opportunity ; if 
obliged to suspend, it remembers where it 
left. off, as the plow, left in the furrow over 
night, moves off, on the arrival of the team, 
in the same channel as if it had not been in- 
terrupted. 

Continuity works with any of the faculties 
equally well. Does Ideality inspire, it min- 
isters to disconnect the mind from diverting 
influences until Ideality has wrought out its 
purposes. To the mathematician it gives pa- 
tient, continuous effort to the mathematical 
faculties. To the reasoner or linguist, united 
action to the reasoning and the literary facul- 
ties, in like manner as it inspired the Philo- 
progenitiveness of Rachel, who “refused to 
be comforted,” when mourning for her chil- 
dren, “ because they were not.” 


—____~eee—____—_ 


PHRENOLOGY APPLIED TO 
TEACHING: OR MY EXPERIENCE. 


NUMBER I, 
BY F. W. GILLETT. 


If Phrenology be true it is destined one day to unfold the 
whole philosophy of human nature; and therefore, to all 
who live in euociety, ami wish either to improve themselves 
or exercise an influence over others, Phrenvlogy is of indis- 
pulsble uee.—Anparew Comae, M. D. 


Phrenology ! the science once condemned and 
avathematized—the early advocates of whichwere 
called apostates to God, and enemies of mankind— 
the science now established on a firm basis, and 
whose founders to-day are receiving the homage 
and admiration of half a world—who can express 
the immense value it has been to humanity, or 
who shall say how much brighter it is destined to 
render the pathway of mortals, casting around it 
the light of joy, and the glorious halo of truth. 

In every situation in life wherever human beings 
mingle together—in the palace of the monarch, in 
the senate of nations, at the bar, or in the desk, on 
the farm or in the workshop, in the school-room or 
by the fireside—Phrenvlogy, more than any other 
science is valuable to humanity. Other sciences may 
add to knowledge already gained, till one may in 
truth be said to be an accumplished scholar—a 
ready pupil of Earth’s great and immortal. As- 
tronomy may unfold to you the glory of the heav- 
ens, and show the magnificence and unbounded 
grandeur of the planetary system; Algebra, Ge- 
ometry, and their branches, may teach you the 








laws of mathematics ; Chemistry may make you 
successful in analyzing different substances ; Botany 
will enable you to classify and arrange the blossoms 
that beautify the earth, and “ad infinitum,” through 
the catalogue of sciences. But Phrenology opens 
to your view a broader, a vaster field. It shows 
you a grandeur that may be brighter than the stars 
—it teaches you a higher than a mathematical law 
—it makes you an ana/yst of a finer than a chemi- 
cal substance—it enables you (if I may thus speak) 
to classify and arrange those creations that will 
live when the flowers have yielded up their per- 
fume and gone back to enrich the dust from whence 
they came. It does all this and even more, for it 
unfolds to your view the good and bad of every 
human being you meet, it shows you the motives 
from which people act, and tells you the only way 
by which they can be influenced ; it points out whom 
you may love and trust, and whispers of whom you 
should beware. 

Many there are who object to reading on Phre- 
nology, unless one can have time to devote to it, 
in order to become like its great and competent 
teachers; but as well might one object to a study 
of Astronomy because one could not be a Herschell. 
One who has but little truth, is better than one 
completely ignorant, and as all great truths develop 
slowly, a few leisure moments given to phrenolog- 
ical science, will prove of immense value to the 
student, if he reads with a determination to im- 
prove. 

I was taught by a judicious father to read Phre. 
nology from my childhood. “Combe’s Constitution 
of Man” was put into my hands, with this re- 
mark :—“ Read it and remember what you read.” 
I read and remembered. When asked, I said I 
liked Phrenology ; but I liked it no better thax my 
other studies, and never entertained an idea of be- 
coming a pbrenologist. I read first, because asked 
to read, and after for my own gratification, but it 
was not till I became a teacher, that I was aware 
of the benefit I might derive from my little knowl- 
edge of hrenology. 

We had been but a few months in the West— 
this land of strong hearts and undying energy—when 
it was voted by the district in which we resided, 
that I should become a“ School Ma’am.” As my lit- 
tle sister and Lrother were to be pupils, and it was 
somewhat late in the season to look far for a teach- 
er, I said yes, and going back in memory over my 
early studies domiciled myself in a rude log school- 
house on the banks of a small blue lake. It was 
a sweet epot—that old decayed school-house—with 
the green plat in front of it, and the sweet-briar 
peeping in at the small window, the rude broken 
stone for a step, the “Old Oak Tree,” holding its 
branches lovingly over the roof, and in the rear the 
clear water of the lake, with the white head-stones 
that marked the green graves on the opposite 
shore. 

Among my pupils was a dark-eyed, dark-haired 
child of eome six summers, but so slight was she, 
that she looked much younger. Her heavy hair hung 
upon her shoulders so that one coald see but little of 
the form of ber head, and in moments of excite- 
ment she would draw the dark locks over her olive 





cheek, in a manner to completely cover her face ; 
it was a long time before she would tell me her 
name, and I could only designate her (at home) as 
that strange little girl—and she was in truth a 
strange child—sprightly as the lamb that plays 
upon the hill-side, but timid as the fawn that steals 
silently down to the forest-shaded stream, fright- 
ened at the music of the little rill from which it 
drinks. This was her first season in school; she 
did not know her letters, and what was worse she 
seemed determined not to learn them. I could not 
persuade her to come to me, and she would not 
allow me near her. If I asked her to come and 
read she would hang her head, shake her elfin locks 
around her face, and press her little hands upon the 
seat, as though fearful I would take her by force; 
or if I sat down beside her, sche would creep away 
to the other end of the bench, and whenever I at- 
tempted to put my hand upon her head, she would 
shrink down for a moment, and then look up into 
my face, with an expression in her dark, wild eyes, 
that seemed to say—“perhaps you wont hurt 
me.” 


There were but two scholars with whom she 
would associate for some time—one, a sister two or 
three years older than herself—the other a little 
girl in the neighborhood ; and when she was at 
play, if the other scholars came to her, I have seen 
her run like a wild deer for the two she loved. I 
felt somewhat impatient with the child for her shy- 
ness, although I suspected she could not help it, 
but it was so discomplimentary to me as a teacher, 
that she should be so long in school and not learn 
her letters ; her friends too, thought her bright, and 
that made the matter still worse. She was so ner- 
vous, that I concluded the sight of a whip would 
give her a spasm, and I could not persuade her to 
learn. From her conduct, when I called her to 
read, I concluded she had considerable Combative- 
ness, but she was so petted she found no opportu- 
nity of exhibiting anger. I had almost given over 
in ‘despair of winning her confidence, when, one 
day, as we were playing “graces,” during re- 
cess, I threw the hoop over her neck, and as I 
wastaking it off, her sister exclaimed :—“ Nelly, 
the ‘school ma’am’ has got you now.” “O, no,” I 
replied, laughingly taking off the hoop, “ but let us 
rest awhile, then we can play again;” and sitting 
down upon a large rock, I put my arm around her, 
and drew her tome. She was eo busy in watching 
the play that she was quiet, and pushing my hand 
through her hair, I discovered that I had erred 
somewhat in the opinion I had formed of her. I 
knew her perceptive powers to be rather small, 
but her Veneration, Conscientiousness, and Appro- 
bativeness, were very large. Self-Esteem and 
Firmness were deficient, and her propelling powers 
all small. She thought she did not know what 
was right, and was in constant fear of doing wrong, 
her Veneration led her to thirk that the “school 
ma'am ” knew it all, and even a look from me caused 
her to think she was out of the way. It was not 
long, however, before I could influence her by say- 
ing :—“ Would you like to do that which is right, 
Nelly?” The answer would be “ Yes;” and my 
next remark: “It is right to mind your teacher— 
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now come and read.” I succeeded in cultivating 
her Self Esteem, by asking her to do some little 
kindness for me, always rewarding her with— 
“That's well, Nelly, you know how to do most 
anything.” Whenever she tried to learn, and was 
in the act of despairing, I stimulated her by say- 
ing: “ Don’t give it up—try again.” She gradually 
threw off her reserve and became more free with 
the scholars, until she grew to be a favorite; and 
as she came to school in the morning, she would 
run to me, and putting her arms around my neck, 
give me a merry good morning. I believe this was 
the only successful way I could have managed her, 
and when I taught her the next summer, little 
Nelly was one of the merriest, frank-hearted, most 
attentive pupils our town could boast. 
Cottracs Home, Lanstne, Micutean, April, 1852. 
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ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF 
THE HUMAN HEART. 


nO. I, 
BY A. P. DUTCHER, M. D. 
THE BLOOD VESSELS. 

The blood vessels are divided into two great 
seis—the arteries, which carry the blood 
through the system, and the veins, which bring 
it back to the heart, each of which we will 
briefly notice. 
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FIG. 4. 

Angteniat System, or principal arteries of the body ; the 
main artery in the center being the aonta, communicating 
with the heart, where it appears cut off. 

ARTERIEs were so named by the ancients, 
from two Greek words, signifying to carry air, 
because, as they were always found empty after 
death, they were supposed to carry air to the 
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different parts of the body. In form they are 
cylindric, and composed of a firm but highly 
elastic texture. They are all furnished with a 
peripheral or external coat, which is derived 
chiefly from the cellular substance by which 
they are everywhere surrounded. 

This cellular substance is sometimes so dense 
and firm, as to form a canal or sheath, within 
which the artery is contained. The middle part 
or coat is composed of numerous circular fibers, 
which are very elastic, and also possessed of 
some power of contraction; but they are not 
admitted, by some anatomists, to be real mus- 
cular fibers. The inner lining or coat consists 
of the smooth serous membrane. All these 
coats are connected together by cellular sub- 
stance, and are supplied with nourishment by 
extremely small arteries, called vasa rasorum, 
because they carry nourishment to the larger 
arteries. 








Ve xovs System, or principal veins of the body; the 
large vein in the center being the vena cava, into which 
all the minor veins empty themselves. 

All the arteries of the body may be regarded 
individually as branches of the great aorta, 
which arises from the left ventricle of the heart, 
passes upwards high into the chest, and then 
bending backward in the form of an arch, passes 
downward along the spine. In its course it 
gives off large branches to the head and arms, 
and smaller branches to the various organs of 
the chest, and then at the lower part of the 
back bone splits into two large divisions, which 
earry blood respectively to the right and left 





lower extremities. As the arteries subdivide to 
supply the various organs and tissues of the 
body, they gradually diminish in size like the 
branches of a tree, until their ultimate ramifica- 
tions are so minute as to be invisible to the na- 
ked eye. These small vessels are called capil- 
laries, which we shall notice after we have made 
a few remarks on the veins. 


The verns are those vessels which carry back 
to the heart that blood which has been distribu- 
ted by the arteries to every part of the body. 
They are generally larger than the correspond- 
ing arteries, and are easily distinguished from 
these in the living body by their want of pulsa- 
tion. The veins like the arteries, are composed 
of three coats; an outer cellular membrane, an 
internal delicate membrane, and an intermediate 
fibrous coat; but these coats differ in several 
respects from those of the arteries. The cellu- 
lar coat is looser and less elastic. The fibrous 
coat is not composed of circular fibers like that 
of the arteries, but chiefly of longitudinal fibers 
parallel to each other, and often with consider- 
able intervals between them. In several of the 
veins the internal membrane is smooth and con- 
tinuous ; but’ in a great number, especially those 
of the extremities, this membrane is formed into 
small valves of a semi-lunar form, which permit 
the blood to flow readily toward the heart, but 
prevent it from going back in a retrograde di- 
rection. The veins usually spring from the sub- 
stance of organs and tissues by most minute 
ramifications, and we find them gradually form- 
ing larger and larger branches, until at last they 
terminate in two great trunks, called the vene 
cave, which pour their contents, by two open- 
ings, into the right auricle of the heart. 

The veins follow, with but a few exceptions, 
nearly the same route as the arteries. But their 
manner of carrying the blood is quite different. 
The veins carry it in a regular uninterrupted 
current; and when they are opened, as in bleed- 
ing, the blood runs out in a smooth and even 
stream. But in an artery it goes along in jets, 
and if you will place your finger on the artery 
at the wrist or on the temple, you will feel the 
action of the blood as it goes along in “ pulsa- 
tions,” as they are called, which are simultane- 
ous with the heart. When an artery is cut, and 
particularly if it be a large one, the blood goes 
out in leaps, jutting at every pulsation several 
feet. In consequence of the force with which 
the blood is propelled through the arteries, it is 
more difficult to arrest the bleeding from them 
than from the veins. A wound of an artery is, 
therefore, more dangerous than a wound of a 
vein. On this account, chiefly, we find the 
veins and arteries placed in different situations 
in the limbs. The larger arteries are placed as 
far as possible from the surface: they run along 
close to the bones, which gives them protection, 
and they are freely covered by thick beds of 
muscle and tendon. On the other hand, an in- 
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jury of a vein being less dangerous, they are 

more exposed. They run along near the surface 

of the body as well as deep under the skin, and 

in many places they can be distinctly seen, as 

on the back of the hand and along the arm. 
THE CAPILLARY VESSELS. 

Immediately between the final ramification of 
the arteries and the commencement of the veins, 
are the capillary vessels—so named from their 
minuteness, being much finer than a hair. These 
vessels, throughout the whole body, may be re- 
garded as the connecting link between the arte- 
ries and the veins. With respect to their struct- 
ure we know but little. The microscope informs 
us that they are cylindrical and transparent, but 
of what membranes they are composed, and 
whether they possess inherent contractability, or 
merely admit the passage of the fluids urged on 
by the contraction of the arteries, we cannot de- 
termine. 

The functions of the capillaries are not less 
important than are the parts of the circulating 
system that we have already considered. It is 
their office to receive from the arteries the pure 
blood; to take from it the new materials and 
deposit in its proper place, and at the same time 
to tuke up the worn out and impure matter of 
the body and carry it to the veins, to be removed 
by them from the system. These being the ob- 
jects of this set of vessels, it will at once be 
perceived that they must occupy every point of 
the entire body. Every particle of the body, in 
the process of time, becomes, by age and use, 
unfit to be longer employed, and must be re- 
moved, and its place supplied by fresh particles. 
The removal and deposit are effected by the ca- 
pillary vessels alone. 
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FIG. 6. 


Again, we know that from infancy to man- 
hood the body is daily increasing in size; the 
bones grow longer and stouter, the muscles 
grow larger and stronger, and the whole frame 
becomes, in a few years, a hundred or more 
pounds heavier. This is brought about in the 
foliowing way :—The nutritious portion of our 
food is converted into blood, the arteries carry 
the blood all over the body; the capillaries se- 
lect the proper particles for each organ frem the 








blood, and deposit it in its right place. We may 
thus see something of the importance of these 
little agents. 

THE COURSE OF THE BLOOD. 

Having thus briefly described the organs by 
which the blood is circulated, we hope the read- 
er will now be prepared to understand the course 
of the blood through this complicated apparatus, 

In fig. 6 we have a view of the four cavities 
of the heart. The blood being returned from 
all parts of the body, by the veins, is deposited 
into the right auricle, R A, which immediately 
contracts and sends it into the right ventri-le, 
RV. This ventricle next contracts, and as the 
tricuspid valve prevents the blood going back in- 
to the auricle, it is necessarily forced into the 
pulmonary artery, Pa; here it is again pre- 
vented from returning by the semi-lunar valves 
(already described and illustrated in fig. 3 of ar- 
ticle first.) It then passes along the branches 
of the pulmonary artery through the capillaries 
of the lungs, and so inte the pulmonary veins, 
Pv. From the great pulmonary veins, the 
blood is poured into the left auricle, LL A; it is 
then forced into the left ventricle, L V. The 
mitral valve prevents the blood from being sent 
back again into the auricle, and therefore it is 
of course projected into the large artery, the 
aorta, A. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON THE HEART. 

The beautiful and intricate system now de- 
scribed is kept continually in motion, from the 
first dawning of life until the last breath of the 
individual, If this should produce surprise in 
any one, how much must that be increased when 
he is told that the contractions and expansions 
of the heart, and the opening and shutting of its 
valves, take place, on an average, about seventy 
times in a minute, and under some circumstances 
much oftener. 


The ventricles of the heart contain, generally, 
about an ounce of blood ; and estimating the 
contractions at seventy per minute, it will be 
seen at once that the quantity of blood which 
passes through it every twenty-four hours, must 
be very great. Some have estimated it at three 
hundred pounds every hour, or three tons in 
twenty-four hours. 

“ An anatomist,” says Paley, “ who understood 
the structure of the heart, might say beforehand 
that it would play; but he would expect, from 
the delicacy of some of its parts, and the com- 
plexity of its mechanism, that it would always 
be liable to derangement, or that it would soon 
work itself out; yet does this wonderful ma- 
chine go on night and day, for eighty, nay, a 
hundred years together, at the rate of a hundred 
thousand strokes every twenty-four hours, hav- 
ing at every stroke resistance to overcome, and 
will continue this action for this length of time, 
without disorder and without weariness.” 

Another singular fact connected with the op- 
eration of the heart is, that it is not under the con- 





trol of the will. It is not in our power to cause 
the heart to stop its motions, for we die the mo- 
ment its pulsations cease. “It is the first to 
move and the last to die. Seeing its vast im- 
portance, is it not a subject for our profound 
admiration, that its operations should be placed 
entirely beyond the reach of our will? a will 
proverbially fickle, uncertain, and treacherous. 
Had it been made a part of our duty to attend 
to the regulation and continuance of the minute 
and complicated actions of this important organ, 
we should never be able to give our attention 
for an instant to any other subject; and a doubt, 
a moment’s pause of irresolution, a forgetfulness 
of a single action of its appointed time, would 
terminate our existence.” 


PROGRESSION A JUNIVERSAL LAW. 


NO III, 





Nature is one infinite series of perfections: and 
of perfections within perfections, one unfolding an- 
other, and these unfolding others, still forever, just 
as the sprout unfulds from the acorn, the single 
shaft from the sprout, limbs from this trunk, and 
other limbs from these, and fruit and branches in an 
increasing ratio from age to age, and millions of like 
trees from the acorns this tree bears in a life-time. 
And all these progressive, ever-developing perfec- 
tions adapted to all the others, all to each, and 
each and all to the highest good of man—the head 
of the series—and he developing into infinitely high- 
er forms of life beyond the grave. Absolutely in- 
finite are all of nature’s economies ; and this series 
of articles might almost as well be christened 
“ Nature’s Economies,” as “ Progression "—or, rath- 
er, “ Nature’s Progressive Economies.” 

_ Our first article showed that earth herself was 
progressive, especially in the richness of her soil, 
and man progressive in the multiplication of the 
race ; and would ultimately crowd the whole earth 
full—to its utmost capacity of sustaining it—with 
human life. Our second showed how many earth 
would feed and clothe, and that that number was 
beyond all our intellectual realization. The last 
paragraph of our last article proposed to take up 
the progress of the race from the posterior to ante- 
rior phrenological faculties, but as our last left ma- 
ny things unsaid respecting the progress of the 
earth, and her capacities for sustaining human life, 
we propose to devote another article to the general 
subject of our last, before proceeding to the pro- 
gress of the race from the lowest animal feelings up 
to the highest intellectual and moral faculties. 

And here may we solicit the reader to do two 
things—first to ponder over our general results be- 
fore condemning them, and, secondly, to remember 
that glancing rapidly over so infinitely vast a field 
and subject, we cannot be expected to guard it 
against objections, most of which, however, could 
be easily shown up as specious, and based in a nar- 
row, and even fly’s-eye scope of the entire subject. 

That is: we solicit readers not to scan this sub- 
as a fly would a palace. ‘ 
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First, then, we would canvas WATER as a means 

of furnishing food to man. We will not stop to ask 
whether fish, especially fresh, oysters, clams, ae., 
do or do not furnish good food, yet may add that 
even those opposed to animal food consider fish far 
less objectionable than flesh ; and in this the Cath- 
olic Church bases her Friday abstinence from flesb, 
while she allows fish—and that oysters are consid- 
ered nutritious and easy of digestion, if cooked in 
a simple manner. Supposing them fit for food, 
how many human beings could derive sustenance 
from water in addition to those fed on land? Not 
that they should live by fish alone, but send a part 
of their fish to land, and receive in return of the 
fruits, and grains, and vegetables, from the land. 

In France a plan is practiced which raises immense 

quantities of fish on land, thus:—A few seed fish 
are put into a small pond, just before the breeding 
season, and deposit an incredible quantity of spawn. 
Favorable circumstances develop from these, in- 
credible swarms of small fish; and it is calcula- 
ted that a single pair will often breed scores of 
thousands—another instance of this progressive 
law—which, while small, can be kept in a small 
compass, and fed till they get too large for their 
little pond, when they are let out into a larger one, 
having any little brook or spring, and fed cheaply, 
they grow very fast. In the fall, after the crops 
are off, a still larger pond is formed, in which, weli 
fed, they become large, lusty fish by spring ; when, 
letting off the water, they are picked up by mil- 
lions, the land plowed and cropped, already enriched 
by the manure of the fish and the water, again to 
raise a summer crop of grain, and the next winter 
another crop of fish, 

And what hinders every brook, rill, and even 
living spring from being appropriated in like man- 
ner all over the earth’s surface. And why cannot 
and should not our fish be protected on our large 
rivers—certainly allowed to breed. Instead of a 
single individual being allowed to dam a stream, 
so that fish cannot ascend in order to deposit their 
eggs, let law require that all dams shall have a 
sluice-way provided for the ascent of fish—and at 
this season all streams have a surplus of water, so 
that ascents could be easily made to the smaller 
streams and shoals, and warmer water—the places 
they now vainly strive so hard to reach—and thus 
rear a far greater number of spawn for the next 
year than now. Law protects oysters during the 
breeding season. Why not fish, and for the same 
reason? The more so as fish are so much more im- 
portant. All nets, too, set for shad or other fish, 
ought to be kept out of water a given number of 
days, so that enough to breed may be allowed at 
least to ascend, even if caught in their descent, 
after procreation. And will not future laws take 
up points like these ? 

Will not future ages, when the earth comes to be 
crowded with people, so that food will be scarce 
and high, breed fish by thousands of ingenious 
modes now unknown and unsuspected by us? Ul- 
timately the greatest efforts of human inventions, 
and those most in number, will be turned, not to 
mechanical inventions, but to inventing ways and 
means for multiplying human food, and in that era 
shall fish be neglected? Shall not, rather, every 
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large river, every small one, every tributary to every 
river, every lake and even mill-pond be laid under 
contribution, by contrivances the most numerous 
and ingenious possible, to multiply fish as well as 
grain and fruit. 

And shall not old ocean herself, and of course 
every sea, bay, and harbor of the whole earth be 
made to swarm with one live mass of fish? Why 
not? 

The Chinese waters sustain a large number of 
human beings in floating fishing-houses, their in- 
mates deriving their food mainly from fish. Our 
own countrymen take some $12,000,000 worth of 
fish from the fisheries about Newfoundland, besides 
all taken there by the Nova Scotians themselves. 
-ire there not northern and southern kinds of fish, 
as of animals? And what is to hinder the multi- 
plication of fish throughout the world, and thus 
supporting almost as many human beings on a giv- 
en piece of water as land of equal size? Sea 
crafts, perfectly safe and comfortable, can be made, 
and at least summer be spent as easily on water as 
land. Three-fifths of the earth’s surface being cov- 
ered with water, is it unreasonable to suppose that 
water will vie with land in sustaining human 
life? And life on water, under favorable circum- 
stances, has many charms for mankind, besides 
being eminently healthy. 

But, to return again to land, and to the ultimate 
BEAUTY, as well as fertility, of the earth. Take our 
country one hundred years ago. Behold, and won- 
der at the change! Then, a few villages and farms 
on our principal rivers, and not a baker’s dozen 
cities from Maine to Texas, and the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Almost one unbroken forest, inhabited by 
wild beasts! Travel then even from Boston to 
Philadelphia, the only portion attempted to be fully 
settled, and was it not almost all forest? Read 
President Edwards's description of his journey from 
Boston to Northampton, taken not far from one 
hundred years ago, and how bad the roads, sparse 
the population, and poor the culture. Forty years 
ago, where were Rochester, Buffalo, and every city 
West? No where. And all those garden-farms 
of all the West, with all their elegant mansions 
beautiful villages, and thriving machinery, were not. 
Let the “ oldest inhabitant” contemplate the change 
which has transpired within his limited memory, 
say of fifty years? Just pause and contemplate 
the physical change wrought on the earth’s surface, 
especially that part under our free institutions, with- 
in seventy-five years. And in that time we have 
fought out and paid for our national existence ; 
besides all we have done to create a starting point. 
As a Western settler labors several years to merely 
make a beginning, whereas the same amount of 
subsequent labor makes a far greater show, so of 
our country asa whole. Let the same amount of 
labor be bestowed for a hundred years to come, as 
for a hundred years past, and how much more pro- 
gress is seen, And what on earth can hinder our 
progressing far more henceforth than heretofore? 
Supposing only the same number of days’ or years’ 
work should be put upon our country for the next 
hundred years as the last, how richly cultivated a 
country must it become! Observe, too, how much 
more the /ast ten years have done to improve the 





looks of our country than any previous ten or 
twenty years. And will not the next ten do not 
merely as much as the last, but far more. The 
ratio of increase is not that of simple interest, but 
of compound. Like a stone descending the side 
of a hill, the farther it goes the faster. To argue 
that it will go the next minute as far as the last is 
to fall far below what it actually will go. As a 
falling body descends faster and still faster every 
minute, so of al/ forms of progress on earth, and, 
of course, of the progress to be made in the earth’s 
improvement. 

Suppose the agricultual and building progress of 
our country for a hundred years to come should 
only equal that fora hundred years past, what a 
magnificent ride that from Boston to New York ? 
Through one continuous garden of flower-beds, and 
fields literally loaded with every conceivable kind 
of produce. And at proper intervals not log-huts» 
nor even fine houses, but magnificent mansions, 
erected on models of taste and splendor, and en- 
riched with opulence, how incomparably superior to 
any we now behold—as far more superb, than the 
best we now have, as these than those of 1752. 
Neither wealth, nor labor, nor architectural skill, 
nor anything spared to render them perfectly beau- 
tifal and comfortable within, and splendid without. 
How incomparably insignificant an old block- house, 
made to keep off the Indians—its upper story pro- 
jecting—as compared with those princely edifices 
skirting our cities and villages? And why not 
these look as shabby and old-fashioned, in compari- 
son with those with which our whole country shall 
be adorned as our oldest houses now compared 
with our modern architecture. And even more, 
because that ratio of ever-redoubling increase, ex- 
plained above, applies here, as tu everything else. 

Besides, that ratio of progress in population, ex- 
plained in our first article, will give usso many more 
laborers hereafter than heretofore, as vastly to re- 
increase this proportion. As seventy-five years 
ago, we were only 3,000,000, but are new 23,000,000, 
of course we can do some eight times more work, 
now, per year, than then, and in a hundred years 
hence, can do twenty times as much as now. And 
this ratio ever reincreasing till the the earth is ful, 
and then how mmmeyse—utterly incalculable, the 
work which will then be performed on the earth’s 
surface every year! Not that all will then work 
all the time, but that few, if any, will be idle, for 
all will understand the general health law, that 
every human being must work several hours every 
day, merely to keep his health up to the highest 
pitch of vigor. Hence, the aggregate of actual 
manual labor performed by each individual then, 
will exceed that now performed in proportion to 
the number of inhabitants. Then the merchant 
and lawyer, minister and artisan will, each and all, 
work on land just for healthy exercise, before and 
after their six hours of professional labor. Besides 
this, the toils of many mechanics do not give them 
exercise, so that a large part of our operatives of 
all kinds lack exercise. Now gardening is the very 
thing to furnish it. Let the shoemaker, factory op- 
erative, painter, artist, penman, &c., work say four 
hours on land per day, and he can make more 
shoes, or do more writing, in consequence of the 
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improved health thus obtained. Now a very large 
class work none at all on land, then all will work 
some, if not as a means of livelihood, for health 
and recreation, so that an immensely greater amount 
of manual labor will be expended on the tillage of 
the earth than now, in proportion to its population. 

Now, reader, just suppose some twenty persons 
to occupy every acre of land, as already shown 
will be, and each of these laboring several hours 
daily on the ground every pleasant day of the 
year, and every stroke of that labor made to tell 
to its utmost by means of garden and other im) le- 
ments, and all aided by the converging lights which 
the sciences are contributing to agriculture, and 
will not earth’s surface be one vast field of horti- 
cultural, floral, and architectural beauty and per- 
fection. Talk about Eden’s beauty! It bore no 
more comparison to the beauty every square mile 
of earth’s surface is ultimately destined to exhibit, 
than a swamp to our richest gardens. That had 
but two to keep it. This will have 30,000 to every 
square mile! 

To one great item of additional labor, nearly 
fifty per cent, now unknown, but which future ages 
must inevitably develop, please give attention. 
Our women now get almost no real exercise, and all 
dying alike of ennui and disease in innumerable 
distressing forms for want of it. The kitchen now 
gives very little real health-invigorating work to 
any, and that generally done by servants, while 
the great mass of our women take too little out- 
door, muscle-invigorating exercise, even to keep a 
cat healthy. Now this must not be. Our women 
must and will become healthy. We can, must, and 
will have magnificent mothers, altogether superior to 
anything wenow behold. Yet to attain this superior- 
ity, and « ven ordinary health, women must work. 

Though the female organism may not require 
quite as much manual /abor to keep it in per- 
fect health as the masculine, yet it requires a 
great deal—say from two to four hours daily. For 
men to be great or good, it is indispensable that 
they be strong of muscle, and this requires that 
they have muscular mothers, and this requires that 
our girls and mothers work, and that out of door, 
for in-door work, if not injurious, is at best of little 
account to health. 

Now the garden—kitchen as well as flower—is 
exactly the thing to furnish this exercise. I have 
thought much, and from various stand-points, on 
how woman was to get her exercise, and concluded, 
that dancing may give some—yet all play is not 
the thing—yet that the garden was exactly adapted 
to the female constitution, physically and mentally. 
Women love pets, especially something to nurse 
and see grow. And I have found many superior 
women to doff their fineries and go right into the 
setting-out, planting, hoeing, picking, &c., of garden 
vegetables, berries, dc. And I deem this perfectly 
compatible with female delicacy, and concordant 
with the highest female perfection—ay, indispens- 
able to it—of both body and mind. That accursed 
fastidiousness, that aping after the ladyism of the 
old world, which regards useful labor as vulgar, is 
not long to ruin the whole female sex as now. Wo- 
men, do you Jove gardening! It is your nature. 
And republicanism will one day break off the 





shackles of Frenchified fashion, and develop fe- 
male nature, and of course her gardening nature. 
And then how more than paradisiacally beautiful 
will her adorning hand render every garden at- 
tached to every house on earth! ! 

How beautiful, we can no more now imagine, 
than Franklin, how men could go, thousands at 
every load, from Boston to Philadelphia between 
breakfast and supper. Imagine, then, our whole 
earth one succession of garden spots, each present- 
ing some new phase of infinitely enchanting and 
picturesque loveliness and ornament, and you will 
fall infinitely short of the prospective reality. 

It should be added that the female costume— 
the long dress—is now almost an insuperable bar- 
rier against females working in the garden; an ob- 
stacle, however, which five years will see laid 
aside. 

The 4th of July, 1855, will see the great major- 
ity of our women, abroad and at home, attired in 
dresses conveniently short. Mark this prediction. 
And this, also: that 1860 will see thousands of our 


gardens tended by mothers and daughters. si 


It deserves remark, also, that within fifty years 
there will be a great demand for food. The cry 
will then be—* What shall we eat?” And then 
agriculture will pay better than traffic, and this 
will divert to the tillage of the land the great mass 
of our young, and middle-aged, and old men, for 
man naturally loves the tilling of the soil. Hence, 
most of our rich men retire to enjoy life on the 
farm. 

One other remark. Let railroads be built for 
100 years to come as rapidly as now, in geometrical 
proportion, and how easy and rapid the transit all 
over the earth, and through one round of gardens 
and orchards ! 

Will not such traveling be delightful? And 
plank-roads ramifying all over, between the rail- 
roads, and carriages driven by steam—every farm- 
er firing-up a steam-carriage on a plank-road, to 
take himself and family where he likes, without 
the trouble or expense cf horses, yet serving every 
purpose far better. 

When the earth’s surface shall be cultivated to 
its utmost, and farms are mostly covered with 
fruit-trees, and when these trees in spring present 
one sheet of blossoms, making the face of nature 
a broad blaze of floral glory, what will a ride 
then be but an uninterrupted feast of delight ? 

Has the reader ever noticed the peculiarly balmy 
feature of the atmosphere of May and June? It 
has this cause—the influence of rapidly growing 
vegetation in purifying and perfecting this atmos- 
phere. We cannot protract this article to show 
how, but say only observe it as you read this ar- 
ticle. It is because vegetation grows so rapidly. 
Our former articles showed that July, August, and 
September could and would be even more promo- 
tive of growth, by deep tillage, than June. Add 
to this the idea of this article—all the earth one 
richly-cultivated garden, loaded with all sorts of 
green fields, crops, orchards, and flowers, and the air 
itself perfumed everywhere by passing over one 
vast sheet of roses and other flowers in their sea- 
son—and will not our earth be worth living in in 
19521 Then, what, pray, in 30001 And what, 








again, in the year 10,000!!! 0, earth, glorious, 
God created, God endowed, earth!! The mirror of 
thy Maker!!! As infinitely perfect as all his com- 
bined perfections could render thee! And most 
perfectly adapted, in every conceivable respect, to 
become the paradise of man—the heavenly vesti- 
bule of entrance upon another state, as infinitely 
higher than this can possibly become, as this, infinite- 
ly adorned by the fostering culture of man is to yon- 
der primeval forests, or miasmatic swamp, full of 
reptiles and beasts of prey. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


There are two grand classes of mathematical 

studies. 1st. The geometrical, which includes what- 
ever relates to the forms and dimensions of bodies, 
2d. The arithmetical, algebraical, or analytical, 
which teach the circumstances attending or resulting 
from every possible combination of numbers. Ge- 
ometry teaches the properties of triangles, squares, 
polygons, circles, ovals, pyramids, cones, cylinders, 
spheres—of bodies of regular or irregular form. 
Analysis will combine any number or any variety 
of those forms, will magnify or diminish them ac- 
cording to any conceivable law, and give the result 
ata glance. Geometry assists the farmer (or the 
surveyor if one acts for him) in measuring his farm, 
in marking its limits, in restoring land-marks to 
their exact place, if they be lost or destroyed ; it 
enables the mason or carpenter to lay out the ground 
upon which to erect a building. Analysis, arith- 
metic, or algebra, will enable the farmer so to place 
his fences that each field, though different in shape 
from all the rest, shall contain precisely the same 
number of acres; or it will inform the mason how 
large his house must be, how high and how thick 
his walls, to use up a given quantity of material. 

Geometry guides the mechanic’s hand in making 
his drawing for a ship, a house, a machine ; indeed, 
such drawings are usually called geometrical or 
mechanical drawings Analysis will inform him 
how fast, under given circumstances, his ship will 
sail; how thick the walls and timbers of a house 
must be to sustain a given weight; or what effect 
will be produced by the machine when set in mo- 
tion, the power requisite to drive it, the friction, and 
other circumstances attending its action. 

We will proceed to give a short sketch of several 
distinct branches that go to make up a mathematical 
education. 

Arithmetic is a primary school of mathematics. 
It teaches the A BC of calculation; but, as the 
A B Cis continually used by the most advanced 
scholar, by the orator, the philosopher, the poet, in 
the sublimest compositions, so the mathematician, 
whether his calculations relate to an atom ora 
universe, is compelled to add, to multiply, to sub- 
tract, and divide, before he can arrive at his results. 

Algebra is a generalization of arithmetie. It 
offers the means of representing to the eye and 
to the mind an immense variety of quantities; it 
expresses their equality or their inequality, as the 
case may be, and their exact relation one to another, 

us given by the nature of the question in discussion. 
It employs signs, indicating addition and all other 








arithmetical operations, and thus exhibits to the 
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eye the progress and effect of those operations 
upon one or more of the quantities represented. 

An algebraical expression, or equation, generally 
consists of quantities known, connected with quan- 
tities unknown, whose value is sought. If the un- 
known quantity is connected with the known by 
addition, it is separated by subtraction ; if connected 
by subtraction, it is separated by addition ; if con- 
nected by multiplication, it is separated by divis- 
ion, and vice versa—in every instance separating 
the unknown from the known by an operation the 
reverse of that which connects it, until the unknown 
quantity stands by itself, balanced against its exact 
value in known quantities. 

Trigonometry is a special kind of geometry, ap- 
plied, as its name indicates, to the measuring of 
triangles. It employs an intricate algebra to es- 
tablish its modes of proceeding, and the compre- 
hensive arithmetic of logarithms to execute its cal- 
culations. To survey land, requires a knowledge 
of trigonometry and the use of surveying instru- 
ments and drawing apparatus. 

There is a branch of geometry, specially adapted- 
to mechanical drawing, and called descriptive ge- 
ometry. This teaches the mode of delineating 

" lines, surfaces, and solids on paper, 80 aa to convey 
an exact idea of them. It is of great use to 
draughtsmen. 

There is still another branch called analytical 
geometry. As in the preceding, geometrical bodies 
are represented by drawing on paper, so in this 
they are represented by algebraical equativns, 
Since lines, surfaces, and solids can be perfectly 
expressed by equations, an examination of these 
equations will give every property or circumstance 
of the things represented. The celebrated Descartes 
was the inventor of this great improvement in the 
solution of questions. 

The science of fluxions, or the differential calcu- 
lus, as it is called by the French, is a wondrous 
achievement of the human mind. As chemistry 
resolves all substances into their elements, so “ the 
calculus,” as it is familiarly called, resolves solids 
into elemental surfaces, surfaces into elemental 
lines, and lines into points. To ascertain fully the 
nature of a curve it is only necessary to regard the 
relations of a few points of that curve. A triangle 
may be understood by cunsidering an infinitely 

small portion of it. 

It is not easy to convey to the uninitiated an 
idea of the differential caleulus—perbeps the fol- 
lowing may affurd seme illustration. In science, 
all lines, whether straiht «r curved, are regarded 
as generated by a point moving in space, according 
to some prescribed law ; every surface is regarded 
as being generated by some known line moving ac- 
cording te seme law also known; and every solid 
as being generated by « known surface moving in 
a koown manner. Thus, a point, moving in a plane 
at a constant distance from a fixed point, would 
generate the circumference of a circle, A straight 
line, moving in a plane about a fixed point, would 
generate the surface of a circle. If the circle is 
revolved about one of its diameters, its circumfer- 
ence would generate the surface of a sphere, and 
its plane would generate the solid of a sphere. The 
differential calculus will determine the properties 





of the curve, by considering successive positions of 
the generating point ; will determine the curface 
from successive positions of the generating line ; 
and the nature of the solid from successive positions 
of the generating surface. 

Besides the pure mathematics, there is what is 
sometimes rather clumsily called the mixed mathe- 
matics, but more generally natural philosophy or 
the physical sciences. This includes astronomy, 
optics, and mechanics, in each of which divisions of 
science there are extensive and elaborate works, 
able and devoted professors, students, and amateurs. 

But it is mostly in Europe, and particularly in 
France, that the mathematics are successfully cul- 
tivated. If an American mechanic or engineer un- 
dertakes to discuss a point concerning his profession 
in one of our scientific journals, he rarely meddles 
with algebraic or any other signs, for the reason 
that he never learned to use them himself, and his 
readers could not understand them if he had. In 
England, and still more in Scotland, the scientific 
journals of the day frequently treat mechanical and 
mathematical questions by the use of analysis. But 
it is among the French alone that we see such ques- 
tions freely and habitually handled by the use of 
algebra and the calculus. 

Our colleges, with scarce an exception, afford 
little or no instruction in mathematics. A friend 
residing in New Haven, and lately speaking of 
mathematics in connection with Yale College, re- 
marked that they had relinquished the teaching of 
the calculus. It would probably he nearer the 
fuct to say they had never commenced to teach it. 
And what is true of Yale College is true, also, of 
about all the rest. There are individual instances 
of respectable mathematical attainment both among 
professors and students; but, as a whole, the facul- 
ties and graduates of American colleges do not 
maintain even a mediocre standing in mathematics. 

If such is the condition of our seat of learning, 
what must be that of our workshops, our ship- 
yards, our steam-engine factories? Some people 
will triumphantly point to our ocean steamers, our 
clippers and yachts, as proofs of science and skill 
in our workmen, as demonstrating their superiority 
over those of Europe; but if we examine into the 
amount of European science and skill embodied in 
the construction of their vesrels, we shall find 
slight cause to be proud merely for excelling them. 
It was until lately regarded as a maxim that no 
vessel should be constructed with concave or “ bol- 
low ” lines about the bow or stern, It it true that 
the fastest vessels of the present day are molded 
on bullow lines; but it has been done in spite of 
the warnings of the bui/ders and navigators. They 
were practical men, they were; and they knew no 
veesel could sail well with hollow lines. They had 
seen and caught a good nany fish in their time, 
some of them of great speed, but they never 
caught a fish with hullow lives about his head ; and 
until they did, they would not make a ship with 
hollow lines! And this is a good average of the 
science to be found in practical life in our day. 

For want of mathematical science our public 
speakers, writers, and instructors of all sorts; 
sta esmen, clergymen, professional men, or editors, 
are, as a body, lame and superficial, whenever it 





falls in their way to handle a scientific subject — 
From a similar deficiency, our mechanics, with here 
and there a solitary exception, work in the dark, 
and can seldom calculate the effects to result from 
an untried device or construction. Their work is 
done by what has been sometimes called “a rule 
of thumb.” If a thing is proved on trial to be too 
weak or too small, a stronger or larger one is made 
the next time. 

The only remedy for this state of things is to 
wait patiently until publicinstruction can be brought 
up to a higher, ay, a much higher standard. The 
people at large desire good instruction for their 
children. But few are aware how much room there 
is for improvement in the present arrangements ; in 
the qualifications of the teachers, and in the pecu- 
piary and other means for imparting knowledge. 
The establishment in this city by the State law of 
the “Free Academy” is, however, a promising 
event. The principal, and most of his assistants, 
are said to be gentlemen of unquestionable attain- 
ments in science. If that institution accomplishes 
what its advocates promised themselves, it will 
afford a supply of well instructed teachers for other 
schools, now much wanted. 

The West Point Military Academy has done 
wonders for the goverpment service, and for some 
of the arts in this country. The young men taught 
there have the expectation of commissions in the 
army. provided they successfully finish their studies, 
and their rank in the army depends upon their dis- 
tinction as students at the academy. The profes- 
sors and teachers have a military rank, as captains, 
majors, and colonels; which, with a handsome 
salary and a pleasant place of residence, makes 
the post desirable, and secures a most able faculty 
for the institution. But West Point educates only 
forty or fifty a year, and when they graduate they 
are scattered over the Union to the places whence 
they were gathered together. Every State could 
better afford to support than to dispense with an 
academy as good as that. Nota military academy, 
but an academy where as able professors and as 
much science could be met with by the student 
really anxious to learn. 

When people more fully feel how profitable is 
knowledge, and how dear is ignorance, they will 
require much greater exertions on the part of the 
State to educate her children and youth. Knowl- 
edge and ignorance will not then stand, as they too 
often do now, on a par, or ignorance the best of the 
two, in the distribution of political favors. The 
divine office of teacher will be respected, and paid 
too; and the present state of things will be refer- 
red to as we now refer to the days of sloop navi- 
gation on the Hudson. 

If any young man or woman who reads this is 
seriously seeking for scientific instruction, I would 
advise such person to procure proper text-bools on 
the branches of mathematics mentioned in this ar- 
ticle. Davies is an excellent writer, and has pub- 
lished several admirable works. His Elementary 
Algebra, Elementary Geometry, Bourdon’s Alge- 
bra, Legendre’s Geometry, Surveying, Analytical 
Geometry, and Calculus, are works that will keep 
their places in the best schools and academies for 
many years to come. With these books, a good 
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teacher, and a steady effort to learn, much may be 
done. But without effort, no real progress can be 
had—no science worth the name can be acquired. 
The alternative is fixed for all: vigorous applica- 
tion or ignorance—none can escape it—and it ap- 
plies to individuals and communities, to cities, 
States, and empires. 


HABIT. 


BY DR. WILLIAM ELDER. 





This law of habit, when enlisted on the side of 
virtue, strengthens and makes sure our resistance 
to temptation, and renders easy the most arduous 
performances of duty ; the struggles of the frequent 
conflict win at last for the moral hero the sway of 
a complete dominion. He who steadily repels the 
suggestions of avarice, licentiousness, and revenge, 
will finally attain not only a truce with these foes, 
but will bring them as friends into prompt and 
helpful accordance with his better nature. , Fre- 
quent achievements in moral conflicts in time per- 
vade the whole character with their accumulating 
and abiding consequences. In the strength of an 
inwrought morality, its disciple and servant, by 
force of the double gain which every resolute effort 
brings to him, goes on, without limits, to still 
greater deeds and nobler sacrifices. This it is 
which is intended by the injunction “grow in 
grace.” It is recognized in the terms “children, 
young men and fathers in Christ ;” and it is formal- 
ly and explicitly stated by the Apostle to the He- 
trews—“ Strong meat belongeth to them that are 
of full age, who by reason of use have their senses 
exercised to discern between good and evil.” 

The virtues thus gain their stability and assu- 
rance from the strength which exertion yields 
them, and the beauty of the provision is apparent. 
But the vices, also, by the same law, become the 
despots of the soul. The origin of moral evil, its 
issues, and the reason for permitting it, we need 
not here attempt. It is enough for our purpose to 
remark t at the fixedmess of babit is not fastened 
upon either the virtues or vices properly ; but the 
law is inwrought with the powers whose actions 
are virtuous or vicious, as they are exerted and di- 
rected—used or abused. Evils are not entitiés; 
no substance or faculty is bad; and the laws of the 
universe are, like its Maker, always good. But 
abuses are evils; these are only wrong uses ; and 
the growth and strength of good and evil in the 
life of moral beings is by force of one and the 
same necessity. Worship often repeated will en- 
ergize the religious sentiment equally, whether it 
be directed to a stock, a star or the true Deity. 
Exercise must strengthen the spirit and temper of 
the shedder of blood, as well as of the doer of 
good; in a word, God created man, and gave him 
all his powers, and attached the just responsibility 
by making him the master of his own fate, that 
endurance and the enjoyment alike might equitab- 
ly follow upon the conduct of the agency intrusted. 
“ Practice indeed makes perfect ;” “ Habit truly is 
a second nature.” The world’s experience of the 
stability and determinateness of drift, which it 
gives to moral tendencies, and the certainty which 
it insures in conduct, is the basis of all confidence 





in character. Reputation is evidence in courts of 
law, as affording a safe presumption that a man 
did or did not do a particular act. It is an element 
in all calculations of policy, a philosophical basis 
of prophecy, and the ground of all that trust in the 
future for which we train the present. The prin- 
ciple is, that men will—must—live as they have 
learned; that the law of life is continuity in char- 
acter with increase in activity; that duration must 
add strength, and repetition give permanency ; that 
what men do they must become, as much as if God 
had made them so at first. 

A different constitution, one that would exempt 
us from the bondage which evil practices induce 
would also unsettle the security of our virtues. It 
is clear that that which is, is necessary and also best. 

Some important consequences flow from this ap- 
prehension of our subject. For instance—if the 
virtues thus grow by their own exercise, and in pro- 
portion to it, sudden changes of opinion and instan- 
taneous conversions cannot give truth, and purity, 
and strength, like long practiced righteousness ; and 
a man’s deeds, and the habitude of his affections, 
rise into a high rank in comparison with the doc- 
trines of his creed. The law and the prophets are 
not summed up in one but in two tables of duties, 
and the second Las respect exclusively to every- 
day practical morality. He that would found his 
house upon a rock must be a “doer of the works.” 
Let those who neglect their duties and hang their 
hopes upon the cross of the dying thief, while they 
refuse their own, look to it. A death-bed repent- 
ance, and an after death salvation, are, doubtless, 
acceptable, and so is a plank when the ship with 
all its freight is sinking, yet, there is still some 
danger, notwithstanding all the divine mercies, that 
the kingdom of heaven which the great Teacher 
and all his first disciples preached, may not be a 
mere point in celestial geography, but really a 
great system of practical righteousness. If the 
laws of the kingdom were made for the govern- 
ment of this life, then “ obedience and not sacrifice” 
is required, and it will be totally vain to expect 
worship to sanctify wickedness, and to change 
our destiny without changing our real character 
through the agency of its constitutional laws. — 


Again: If our views are correct, Education must | 


be in fact what it is etymologically—the drawing 
out of the powers—the putting them into action— 
educing their energies, and right direction of them. 
Moreover, the process and method of it must be 
alike in all the faculties of our nature, whether 
they be intellectual, moral or physical, for the 
reason, if fur no other, that in all these kinds it is 
the employment of the organism as the instrument 
of every species of activity. How well St. Paul 
knew, and how forcibly he puts the impediment of 
the unsubdued and untrained instruments of “the 
flesh” against the efforts of “the spirit” to obey 
“the law.” The intellect may perceive, approve, 
determine, and endeavor, but the refractory organi- 
zation and the insurgent passions can defeat all 
power of virtuous resolution. 

If we would know how to educate any power of 
the mind or heart, we may learn the whole secret 
in a gymnasium; there, every nerve and muscle, 
whose force is to be made available, is trained and 





strengthened by its own faithful exertion; every 
fiber is educated and made promptly obedient by 
being vigorously employed and often commanded. 
In like manner, the instincts, passions and intellect 
are grown and governed, and not otherwice. If 
supernatural influences have any part in our men- 
tal and moral culture, (which is as clear in prin- 
ciple as it is certain in experience,) they act not 
without, nor contrary to, but through the natural 
laws of our constitution; for our relations to, and 
dependence upon, the heavens were in coptempla- 
tion at the creation, and so were regularly provided 
for in the structure and laws of the human spirit. 

As a rule of conduct, this theory of habit teaches 
that there is an absolute, terrible, physical necessi- 
ty that the practice of evil shall grow, and at last 
confirm the tendency to evil—that vice which is 
but an abuse of our moral faulties, by indulgence 
becomes their only use, as though it were their 
nature—that the propensities and blind animal in- 
stincts may grow into irresistibility—and, that in the 
strictest truth every immorality is pro tanto a for- 
feiture of moral liberty :—Habit is a second nature. 
We are, indeed, unconscious of the growth of our 
habits, as we are of the growth of our bodies. 
We do not feel that the minutes in their silent 
lapse move us forward toward our mortal term ; 
we observe not how a single meal increases our 
stature, or a single effurt swells the muscle that it 
exerts, but reflection and observation at distant 
intervals confirm the facts. Could we but feel 
that our whole nature is under laws as certain as 
these, we would not trifle with our highest interests 
as we do. The robust consciousness of liberty de- 
lusively persuades us that we shall always have 
the government of ourselves, and that we shall be 
as free to choose our course after frequent depar- 
tures from propriety as we feel while they are yet 
only in contemplation. We imagine that when we 
will we can take our stand in unbroken strength of 
soul upon the farthest verge of irregular indul- 
gence, and say to the torrent of our passions, “ Thus 
far shalt thou come and no farther, and here shall 
thy proud waves be stayed.” We forget that sin 
is bondage, and that forgiveness itself can only re- 
mit penalties, while it leaves all the slavery of 
habit bound upon the faculties, whose health and 
life are in their freedom. 

Some one may say, “ But Paul was arrested upon 
the highway and converted in an instant.” Well, 
supp se his change an instantaneous one ; it is not 
in contradiction to our doctrine. His moral and re- 
ligious faculties were neither feeble, untrained, nor 
unprincipled. The very earnestness and violence 
of his hostility to Christianity proved their strength 
and zeal in the service of the truth as he received 
it. “He verily thought within himself that he 
ought to do many things against the name of 
Jesus ;” and “in all good conscience he persecuted 
this way unto the death.” The religion which be 
opposed was in his apprehension a gross idolatry ; 
its leader had been crucified for blasphemy ; for 
the breach of the Sabbath; for contempt of the 
priesthood; and for evil predictions against the 
temple and the ceremonial of worship of the true 
God. If Paul believed a lie he never loved its 
falsehood. His was mainly an error of opinion, and 
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his conduct was rather mistake than crime. He 
was in a moment convinced of the truth: the 
“ Nazarene,” whom he religiously abborred, spoke 
to him from heaven,and the mind that saw nothing 
but the obstinacy of error in the martyrdom of 
Stephen, felt all the force of a divine warranty in 
the resurrection of the Lord. Quickly as thought 
could compass the great argument, all the energies 
of his noble soul enlisted in their new service with 
the vigor and devotion acquired by an honest prac- 
tice in the hostile faith: he changed his banner, 


party, opinions, and their incidents, but he was a | 


new-born man. The devotee of the old faith be- 
came a hero of the new—“straightway he preach- 
ed the gospel in their synagogues.” A bold, brave 
true man belongs to the right, even when he is 
most zealous for the wrong, and is always in the 
spirit of the truth; but no miracle could convert an 
unprincipled compromiser, a timid time-server, a 
fellow who consults the rascally doctrines of a 
selfish expediency for the direction of his conduct, 
a slave to party, a cheat, a coward. A respectable 
devil is cast out by a word of any disciple of the 
truth, but the shabby, driveling sort, the poor, 
“ deaf and dumb ones go not out but by /ong fast- 
ing and much prayer.” 

Reasoning by the rule which rises out of the 
purposes for which the creature is made, and in- 
ferring the destiny from the constitution of the 
being, our premises afford us the following among 
many praiseworthy results :— 

Activity of all our powers to the extent of their 
capacity is enjoined by the fact of their bestowal. 
Liberty, according to law, is implied in their mere 
existence. 

They must be exerted in harmony with each 
other, and in due subordinaticn of the lower to the 
higher; and the relative rank of each is to be as- 
certained by the breadth of its range, and the 
value of its object. 

Nature has provided for the activities of life by 
the promptings of organic and mental uneasiness 
under prolonged repose, and by the attractiveness 
of their several objects to the multiform powers 
and capacities of our nature. Abuse is checked by 
pain and fatigue. 

But neither these promptings nor restraints are 
irresistible so early in the states which they were 
designed to remedy, nor are they so accurately ad- 
justed in the force of urgency, as to secure perfect 
conformity to the supreme law of our life. 

The boundaries of choice thus fixed, by the spon- 
taneous impulses on the one hand, and by the lim- 
itation of our powers on the other, may be narrow- 
ed or widened by the conduct of life; and within 
this domain—the area of moral liberty—all our 
virtues and vices display themselves. 

The laws of mind and morals are to be sought 
for in the will and purpose of the Creator; and 
these may be di-covered both through reason and 
revelation. 

The facts of psychological science are experi- 
mental, and subject to the rules of the inductive 
philosophy ; but its principles and method, reject- 
ing Efficient causes of phenomena, rest upon, and 
answer to, Final causes or the ultimate ends of 
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ART, AS APPLIED TO 
MANUFACTURED WARES. 


A few years have been sufficient to produce an 
entire revolution in public taste as evinced in its 
admiration for works of art, in combination with 
elegant manufactures, A single mansion can now 
furnish more evidence of skill, in artistic excellence, 
than the whole city could boast of sixteen or even 
ten years since. This prodigal display of genius 
in the mechanic arts, though attributable to many 
causes, is chiefly indebted to the influence of the 
thousands of skillful artisans who have left the 
despotic cities of the old world to make their 
abode in the new. The highly wrought publica- 
tions of England—the Illustrated London News 
in particular—has had an immense influence in 
bringing about this result. The institutions for the 
promotion of art in this and other cities of the 
Union have contributed largely to this end. Very 
little has hitherto been done by the writers of our 
magazines towards the advancement of art, and 
many of them, together with the publishers of this 
kind of literature, look upon the application of its 
principles to the arts of manufacture as beneath 
their notice. It is perhaps, however, owing to un- 
familiarity with the subject in its various branches, 
rather than to a disinclination to treat it as its im- 
portance deserves. Much more knowledge than is 
sufficient to make a clever essayist is necessary to 
enable even a popular writer to wield his pen suc- 
cessfully on this subject. 

Art now assumes the magnitude and the impor- 
tance which belongs to national enterprise, educa- 
tion, and renown ; and hence our citizens not only 
take a lively interest in its daily development, and 
annual progress, but gather together, on every op- 
portunity offered, to discuss its merits, reward its 
votaries, and mutually aid each other in the acqui- 
sition of correct principles for the guidance of the 
artisan, and the example and instruction of the ap- 
prentice, and the tens of thousands who fill our 
public schools. 


Those who take an interest in art, as applied to 
mahufactures in our country, have to regret that 
schools of design are yet unknown in very many 
of our large manufacturing cities, and we cannot, 
in justice to the claims of youthful citizens, refrain 
from urging on their inhabitants, especially the 
manufacturing proprietors of large establishments, 
their prime necessity. In England we learn that 
such schools have been established in most of her 
principal cities, and that, though the system on 
which they are conducted has not been such as to 
insure that amount of success which could be de- 
sired, yet these, and the increased care bestowed 
on the introduction of art into their manufactures, 
are exercising an influence in promoting the culti- 
vation of taste, by furnishing alike the mansions 
of the rich and the cottages of the poor, with 
forms of elegance and beauty, even in the com- 
monest articles. It is not possible to over-estimate 
the moral, political, and social effects of this sys- 
tem wisely carried into extensive practice in this 
great country, When a people are influenced by 
taste in the selection of works of utility, as well 





as works more strictly denominated art, a new 
demand is made on a comparatively undeveloped 
faculty of the mind of the artisan; and, although 
at first he will mainly rely on mere copying the 
designs of others, or, what is still more likely, im- 
proving on them, he will soon tire of this mode, 
and become equally as subjective an artist as the 
one he essayed to copy. There is nothing within 
the whole range of operative art as loathsome to 
the man of ideas as that of copying, and nothing 
can save our artisans from falling into this disrepu- 
table practice but a lively public and private am- 
bition to stimulate invention, by acknowledging its 
claims, and insuring its reward. 

To cultivated minds, the form of an article is a 
matter of as much importance, almost, as the arti- 
cle itself; and although the propriety of any given 
form may be merely a matter of taste, and hence 
be infinitely varied, yet we must not forget that 
taste is in general considered as that faculty of the 
human mind by which we perceive and enjoy 
whatever is beautiful or sublime in the works of 
nature or art. 

There are those who regard the application of 
the principles of art to manufactures as of no value. 
Others contend that they should not be connected 
with subjects so trivial and derogatory ; and many 
artists have fancied it beneath their notice to stoop 
to a design of beauty or elegance that was after- 
wards destined to be employed in common house- 
hold purposes! To professional pride, and boorish 
insensibility to forms of beauty, we must attribute 
the clumsey manufacture and awkward manners of 
a people under their influence. 

The principles of taste, applied to the ordinary 
requirements of life, cannot fail to assist in raising 
us to a higher degree of civilization ; nor can it be 
denied that the arts have a tendency to refine and 
soften the asperities of our nature, and to make 
more intellectual all who are susceptible of their 
genial and elevating influence. Certainly, scarcely 
less valuable in a commercial point of view should 
this important subject be regarded by the states- 
man, the capitalist, and the manufacturer. France, 
by an attentive observation of this law, and in 
comparison with whom all other nations are yet in 
their infancy, has secured an immense and highly 
lucrative commerce, one which, while it furnishes 
the means of subsistence to millions of her popula- 
tion, at the same time operates powerfully in ele- 
vating the artistic character (the only true one) of 
her people. The time will undoubtedly arrive 
when both rulers and people will prefer to rather 
count their jewels, than their numbers, when their 
greatest boast, as well as the source of true glory, 
will be in the quality rather than the quantity. 

But to return to our main purpose, which is to 
show the intimate relation which art bears to com- 
merce. 

The constant association of art with manufac- 
tures of the useful, as well as the merely elegant, 
must tend to cultivate the national taste. The pub- 
lic mind dwells with satisfaction on correctness of 
form—is delighted with harmonious coloring, and 
learning soon to distinguish between the beautiful 
and the gaudy—the meritorious and the meretri- 
cious, will soon regard the latter as irksome and 
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repulsive. The great patronage bestowed by come 
of the governments of Europe, and more especially 
France, together with the exceedingly doubly pro- 
voking tariff, which operates powerfully as a stimu- 
lus to foreign manvfacturers, and as a temptation 
to American consumers, has given an impetus to 
competition crushing to American enterprise. In 
all that relates to this branch of national industry 
it is daily becoming more and more apparent that 
the odds against us will be increased rather than 
diminished. The prodigious skill displayed by the 
citizens of continental Europe, in all that relates 
to design, far surpasses that of England, and in 
numerous instances compels her to adopt their 
designs from their intrinsic excellence, as well as 
from motives of economy. 

The cause of this superiority is too obvious for 
other than a passing notice, and we need only al- 
lude to the universality of schools of design, under 
the direction of the most accomplished practical in- 
structors, to indicate the source of their great artis- 
tic elevation and renown. It is on this account 
that we feel constrained to urge on the attention of 
the proprietors of our large manufacturing estab- 
lishments the importance of a most liberal and 
patronizing policy towards the employed in their 
several establishments. We take great pleasure in 
citing as worthy of especial notice, and as a case 
in point, the advantages of a discriminating duty 
between finished and partly finished articles of 
manufacture, as the one in question is admirably 
adapted to encourage a new and important branch of 
business in the line to which this paper has especial 
reference, we mean the article of painted China. 
The Messrs. Woram & Haughwaut, of this city, 
have laid the foundation of a most extensive es- 
tablishment, and are prosecuting the business with 
a taste, liberality, and energy worthy the great 
houses of France. After repeated visits to the 
great establishments in Europe, where the necessary 
information was acquired, and from which skillful 
operatives were obtained, these gentlemen resolved 
to import their China and other costly articles in 
their plain or unembellished state. The tariff hav- 
ing made such discrimination in the article of duty 
as to warrant them in embarking in this entirely 
new field of American industry. And what are 
the results? Without a school of design, or any of 
the aids indispensable to this undertaking save 
their own resources, they give employment to a 
large number of youth of both sexes—produce an 
article worthy the mansions of the most fastidious 
in taste, and remarkable for their opulence and os- 
tentation. If then such results follow the efforts 
of a private enterprise, what might we not expect 
should public attention, and state and national mu- 
nificence lend its aid, in the form of schools of de- 
sign, for the advancement of every branch to which 
taste may be profitably and usefully applied. We 
are not aware that a single school has yet been es- 
tablished for this purpose, and therefore feel per- 
fectly at liberty to call in question both the patriot- 
ism and philanthropy of those who in demanding 
aid for our manufactures omit to put in a claim for 
the endowment of these pioneer institutions. We 
cannot imagine a more politic nor a more certain 
mode of commending to the citizens the great 
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question of encouragement of domestic manufac- 
tures ; for, in addition to its beneficial results, pe- 
cuniarily and otherwise, it will exhibit a lively in- 
terest on the part of manufacturing proprietors in 
the welfare of those with whom they are always 
in intimate relation, and with whom it should be 
their policy to keep on amicable terms. 


This thing has been sadly neglected, and to the 
culpable indifference of wealthy proprietors we 
fear much of the ill feeling which exists between 
employer and employed must be attributed. 
Praise and pecuniary reward are the most power- 
ful stimulants to development ; if, therefore, Ameri- 
can patriotism be clamorous for renown in this field 
of national industry, let not her prosperous and 
talented citizens grudgingly supply these primary 
and potential forces. But we will not weary our 
readers with a lengthened argument in support of 
a cause the merits of which all must perceive as 
soon as stated. We merely put the question, and 
give the argument to those who are immediately 
interested, because we should sadly discharge our 
duty as a writer on this subject did we not plainly 
indicate the way by which success is made certain. 

In noticing the rapid advance making in some 
branches of manufacture which are very suscepti- 
ble of the application of the principle now insisted 
on, we have no hesitation in atlirming that our ri- 
vals abroad are relatively declining in the ratio of 
our advancement ; or, to be more plain, we do not 
perceive, on a comparison of our own works with 
theirs, that they are so much greater than we, or, 
what is the same thing, that we are much behind 
them. 


The superiority of France over England began 
to decline as soon as the government of the latter 
country directed the attention of parliamentary com- 
mittees to the subject. It must be familiar to the 
recollection of those who take an interest in the 
progress of art in manufactures, that Martin, the 
great English historical painter, decided by his evi- 
dence and cogent reasonings before a committee of 
the House of Lords, the policy of the government 
and public of England in this matter. Schools of 
design, under the auspices of government, were 
soon established, not only in London, but in Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Glasgow, Nottingham, and 
other cities and large towns. These very rapidly 
raised a barrier to the introduction of foreign goods, 
in which the superiority of elegance and taste 
afford such striking examples of judicious training. 
As the time has gone by when the superior excel- 
lence of many imported articles were too power- 
ful a temptation for that feeblest of all virtues, 
patriotism, when pecuniary and ostentatious con- 
siderations make their clamorous appeal, we may 
indulge the hope that Americans will feel a noble 
pride in giving due consideration and preference to 
home manufactures ; for however much other, and 
often local, questions may divide the people at 
present, they will assemble at no remote period to 
perfect and consolidate a healthy system of national 
industry, which shall eliminate from their latent 
sources the ideas and energies necessary to a suc- 
cessful establishment of a practical and universal 
system of education in reference to our manufac- 





tures, and to the intellectual, moral, and physical 
development of the rising generation. 

From the constitution of our government it 
seems almost impossible to take from it, in its fed- 
eral character, much direct aid; but it is to the 
State governments we must appeal in behalf of 
these noble institutions. The present is not the 
proper time to indulge in merited strictures on 
the conduct of our public men, so far as their re- 
missness concerning public institutions is concerned. 
Yet we cannot refrain from the expression of sur- 
prise that so little has been done in this way. It 
would seem as though the desire to serve their 
country in the halls of legislation at Washington, 
had repressed entirely their zeal in behalf of the 
several States which gave them birth—that the 
destinies of their States might be committed to 
the care of third-rate politicians, as though, forsooth, 
these areas were not large enough for the exercise 
of the genius of their ambitious sons. To us the 
Federal Government is important chiefly in one 
point of view only, and that is in that of its foreign 
relations and policy. The whole domestic (if we 
may so call it) economy is under the control of the 
several Legislatures of the States. A wide field, 
and one which promises an abundant harvest if 
well cultivated. The tendency toward the central- 
ization of power in Washington is inevitable from 
the immense patronage of the government and the 
growing importance of our foreign relations. Nor 
can we hope for a well directed effort in aid of edu- 
cational or sanatary institutions on the part of our 
public men, until the former be controlled, and the 
latter (so far as possible) be firmly established on 
principles conducive to the public welfare. 





HIGH AND LOW ORGANIZATIONS. 


We have often called the atterition of our 
readers to the subject of fine and coarse organi- 
zation, as influencing mental manifestation, and 
shown that the organs of animal propensity are 
usually larger in those of low, coarse tempera- 
ment, and that the moral, intellectual, and im- 
aginative or esthetic faculties are more amply 
developed in those who have a fine and high~ 
toned bodily organization. We have never 
seen a better illustration of this principle than 
is developed in the two portraits which accom. 
pany this article, which we copy from a French 
work on “Phrenology and the Natural Lan- 
guage of the Organs.” 

The first portrait, as will be readily seen, 
even by those not versed in Phrenology and 
Physiology, has a fine, delicate organization and 
which is exhibited in the fineness of the hair, 
delicacy of the features, and clear, intelligent 
expression of the face, together with the elas- 
tic, sprightly appearance of the body. Look 
also at the comparative smallness of the base 
of the head, and the great development of the 
fore-head, top-head, and upper side-head, in the 
regions of the reasoning, moral, and perfective 
groups of organs. To every eye, there are in 
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this head the marks of greatness, refinement, 
and virtue. See also the comparative deficiency 
in the crown of the head, showing subordinate 
Self-Esteem and Firmness. The natural lan- 
guage of the latter organs is seen in the modest 
stooping attitude of the body, while also the 
natural language of large reasoning organs is 
perceptible in the inclining direction of the 
head forward toward the seat of those organs, 
We here introduce a translation of the remarks 
sppended to the portrait in the work above al- 
luded to :— 
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A FINE ORGANIZATION. 


“Tue Prorouxp Tutrxer.—-This figure, 
a little exaggerated, is introduced to represent 
still better the image of a man absorbed in his 
own reflections. This person drears as he 
walks—his arms are crossed behind his back— 
his head is bent forward in proportion as he is 
destitute of Firmness, Self-Esteem, and Ap- 
probativeness, and has in general weak passions. 
The great mass of his brain is forward and on 
the top of his head. A man of this character 
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is quite inoffensive—he has good judgment, and 
excellent feelings, but he is fond of solitude 
and protracted meditation ; he is inattentive and 
absent-minded ; and as he walks without know- 
ing where he goes, and is entirely absorbed in his 
own thoughts, he easily gets astray, forgets 
what o’clock it is, does not recognize his ac- 
quaintances, and scarcely perceives what is pas- 
sing during his long preoccupation. 

“Tt is not Causality alone, however, which 
produces this strung and profound concentration, 
to which many persons are subject. An ex- 
cessive Ideality often plunges the mind into a 
series of feelings so intense as to completely 
absorb it, and detach it from the external world. 
Religious ecstasy is sometimes so strong as to 
ravish the soul, and make it insensible to every 
other emotion. Certain artists and men of sci- 
ence shut themselves up for the sake of yield- 
ing without distraction to their intellectual en- 
joyments. Some persons love to be abstracted 
in themselves, not for the sake of reflecting on 
causes and effects, but to feel more sensibly the 
influence of precious recollections, and of emo- 
tions that charm them. We call those persons 
absent-minded who are concentrated within 
themselves, [large Continuity,] and thus live in 
an interior world; in fact, they are equally inat- 
tentive in those moments of preoccupation, and 
seem to have lost the faculty of understanding.” 

Behold the contrast between these likenesses ! 
In the second, what a sluggish, hard, coarse- 
grained organization; not of the head merely, 
but extending to the very feet. Who ever saw 
a clear, elevated mind in connection wit) such a 
body? How little of manliness in the attitude 
of the head; what a brutal face and stumpy 
neck. His arms, body, legs, and feet look as 
if no noble sentiment or sprightly thought ever 
employed them to do its bidding. But the head 
commands our special attention. The great 
predominance of development is in the base of 
the brain, about the neck and the ears, in the 
regions of the brute passions, while the front 
and top of the head, in the regions of the intel- 
leetual and moral organs, are almost idiotically 
deficient, evincing the most malevolent disposi- 
tions. In both these respects, the contrast 
with the other portrait is most striking, nor less 
so the tone and texture of the entire physical 
organization. Such a head, beastly in the ex- 
treme, requires just such a body to be its 
minister, nay, such a low mind must tend to 
brutalize the whole body in form and motion. 
Such a head will be sensual in love, ferocious, 
stubborn, and contrary in disposition ; a glutton 
in appetite; destitute of taste and refinement; 
stupid in intellect; incapable of reasoning, and 
extremely low in moral emotion. A natural 
vagabond, open to all the incitements to low 
and_vulgar criminality; a being who, for the 
safety of society, should be guarded by law, as 
we would a lunatic, from the temptations to 
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vice afforded by bad associations, and the means 
of becoming intemperate. We should regard 
such persons as we do orphan children—to be 
taken care of—provided with something to do 
by which an honest support can be earned—and 
removed from contact with vicious associations. 
We translate and insert the following from the 
French work above quoted :— 


A COARSE ORGANIZATION. 


“A Bap OrcamizaTion.—Nature produces 
tigers, wolves, foxes, and skunks, and they are 
recognized by their conformation, and we know 
what we have to deal with when we meet one 
of these ferocious and malignant animals; we 
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contrive means to preserve ourselves from them 
and to get rid of them. 

‘*‘ Unfortunately, some men are born with or- 
ganizations so defective that they scarcely be- 
long to the human race, either on account of 
the deformity of their limbs, or on account of the 
still more deplorable deformity of their brain. 

“ Phrenological collections contain abundant 
examples of dangerous and even fatal cerebral 
organizations. Frightful malefactors have ex- 
isted; they are monsters in the full signification 
of that word; the moral monstrosity has been 
the cause of the physical monstrosity. 

“When the inferior, posterior, and lateral 
portion of the brain, which contains the organs 
of the propensities, is predominant, as in the un- 
fortunate which this design represents, it is 
evident that their moral dispositions are too fee- 
ble to counterpoise these propensities. If the 
intelligence which the perceptive faculties give 
is great, this man, or rather this animal, is still 
more dangerous ; he is intelligent, and capable 
of reasoning and exercising control over him- 
self; he uses his intelligence only to pander to 
his propensities ; and invincible Firmness gives 
him the greatest energy. This man wills evil : 
expect neither restraint nor reform in this un- 
happy organization. Such a man, given up to 
himself, naturally inclines to evil by the violence 
of his propensities ; and when, after great crime 
against nature and society, he falls into the 
hands of repressive justice, penal law is ap- 
plied to him, which has neither been able to re- 
strain the malefactor nor protect society from 
his fierceness; the crime is punished but the 
evil is not prevented. It is a grave question for 
meditation, this, which Phrenology presents to 
legislators. 

“In the expression of this head, independent 
of its hideous conformation, striking external 
signs evince the evil disposition of this off-cast 
of nature. 

“The bead, buried between the shoulders and 
held down behind and below by the weight of 
the brain at the base ; the side-look, greedy and 
stealthy, and the raising of the eye-brow, are 
the ordinary signs of cunning, cupidity, and bru- 
tality restrained. He is like the cat, or rather 
the tiger, that waits in ambush for his prey, 
which, if he were sure of impunity, he would 
take boldly ; constraint obliges it to use cunning, 
and according to circumstances he will employ 
violence or cunning; but whatever his manner 
of attack, he only thinks of satisfying his pro- 
pensities, whose irresistable force impels him on 
to all kinds of debauchery and crime. 

“The most deplorable conformation of the 
head is that which presents a narrow and re- 
treating fore-head, a round and pointed vertex, 
and a large base around and behind the ears. It 
is, at the same time, of repulsive aspect and fa- 
tal consequence. A man thus formed is a be- 
ing degraded to the level of the beast.” 
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BASEMENT STORY OF THE OCTAGON HOUSE. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE INTERIOR OF 
THE RESIDENCE OF 0, 8. FOWLER. 


Former articles on building have described my 
WALL MATERIAL, mode of making, éc.: this treats 
its internal arrangements, forms of rooms, &c. To 
begin with the lower, or cellar story. My house is 
located on an oval knoll, digging off the top of 
which furnished me with nearly all the stones, large 
and small, used in putting up its walls. All my 
cellar, therefore, is above ground, except two holes, 
C L, and M, along-side of my ice-house. 

My ice-house consists of rwo srortes—the upper 
one for ice, the lower, a room kept. cool by the ice 
and its drippings—a preservatory for keeping fruit, 
butter, eggs, fresh meat, fish, bacon, pies, &c., &c. 
I took a perfectly sound and hard apple from it in 
August, stored the fall before, and kept it till De- 
cember in a warm, bad place, yet it retained its 
flavor perfectly. They have been kept two years, 
and grapes one. The melting ice keeps this room 
at a temperature just above the freezing poiot, and 
surrounded by stifled and cold air, so that its pre- 
serving powers are remarkable. Its structure is 
simple, and as follows :— 

Erect studs as for a wall. Lath and plaster 
both sides, and finish the outside as you do your 
house. This furnishes a place for dead air—the 
best non-conductor in the world—superior, says 


Professor Silliman, to tan-bark, or even charcoal 
In the plastering use a little cement. Then erect 
another set of studs, first haviog nailed on your 
lath before they are raised; then raise and fasten 
them, and plaster from the inside, or between the 
studs ; this gives two confined air chambers. 
Then lath on the inside of these studs, and plaster, 
and you have three air chambers all around your 
ice house and preservatory for both stories. Next 
lay your floor for the bottom of your ice-house arid 
top of your preservatory, and make it water-tight, by 
caulking, or plastering with cement, or in some other 
way ; and having this floor descend an inch from 
the middle each way, so as to carry off the water, 
and resting this floor on rows of studs below, which 
serve both to support the ice and fasten shelves to, 
and to the outside row of studs lath and plaster 
with cement, so that the ice drippings may run off 
behind this inner wall of the preservatory, or be- 
tween it and the two rows of studs above described. 
Your preservatory is now perfectly dry, and of one 
temperature the year round. Its bottom should 
also be double, so as to be dry, yet let water pass 
under it. In mine the ice water is gathered at the 
door, under which it runs through a lead pipe, bent 
upward like a new moon, which allows water to 
pass out, but prevents air from passing in. It 
passes into this cellar C L, and my milk closet M, 











which also has two stories, the lower for preserves 
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and what else we want to keep, yet do not think 
worth the trouble of going into the preservatory, 
and the top for milk, having two floors, which ad- 
mits the cold air up into the milk-room, yet pre- 
vents dirt from descending, by the lower one catch- 
ing it. 

All required to make this floor is, having laid 
your floor timbers, nail a floor to their under side, 
leaving a space an inch or two wide, at one side, 
and a shelf over this crack will prevent much dirt 
from getting down, and then nailing another floor 
to the ¢op of these timbers having another opening 
on the other side of the floor, 

M for milk ; the cold air passing up from the bot- 
tom story, into which the water runs from under 
the preservatory, both having shelves. A like ar- 
rangement at C L gives two large cellars, one above 
the other, on a like principle. 

The entrance to my preservatory is with two 
stairways leading to it, one from the side to- 
wards the kitchen, fur the cook, and the other larger, 
for the gardener to take down barrels of beef, 
fruits, and the larger articles. Thus all the 
cold of my ice is saved, and cools five rooms, the 
preservatory and the other two double storied 
rooms cuntiguous. Even the cold which escapes in 
opening the preservatory door passes into these 
rooms, besides cooling the room marked A P, for 
apples, potatoes, éc., and that marked K §S, for kitch- 
en stores, both of which are fitted up with shelves, 
Now I submit whether here is not a plan worthy 
of imitation (unless it can be improved on) in any 
house whose owner can afford an extra $100, the 
utmost it need cost. And how soon will it quit 
cost by buying butter, eggs, fruit, dc, when abun- 
dant and cheap, and keeping them as good as new 
till scarce and bigh, and then selling, to say nothing 
of the luxury of having fruit, grapes, and perfectly 
sweet May butter the year round, for they experi- 
ence no sensible deterioration in flavor. I also 
keep in it the juice of my fruits, which does not 
ferment, or at least scarcely perceptibly, and is 
therefore new wine, all but the intoxicating part, 
caused by fermentation. My dietetic doctrine is 
that man should live mainly on unbolted wheat 
bread, and fruit, or its juice, eaten as we eat bread 
and milk, and that this fruit juice should take the 
place of water. At all events, it is the daintiest 

of luxuries. Thus, the newly compressed juice of 
the black raspberry is most delicious, and in this 
preservatory retains its delicious flavor, which fer- 
mentation would destroy. It is kept here for 
months, as is also that of other fruits—the straw- 
berry, cherry, peach, dc. On no account would I 
do without the luxury of this preservatory. 

In the closet C one angle S carries up a stove- 
pipe hole, made out of that very material described 
for making the wall, and drawing up as you filled 
up, @ rourid stick the size of the flue desired—a 
cheap way of making chimneys, and as good as the 
very best. A wash-boiler is stationed in the 
adjoining room, W R, having a cistern, C I, 10 * 10 
—-it can easily be made larger or smaller—which 

receives the surplus water from the cisterns above, 
and the roof having at one corner three straight 
walls, one of which extends from bottom to top of 
the cistern, made of this sarce wall material, or of 








brick, and cemented both sides, having holes at the 
bottom. The other two are a foot or eighteen inches 
high, and say a foot on each side of the other, also 
cemented, and the spaces between them and the 
high wall filled in with charcoal and coarse gravel, 
so that the water rising to this low wall runs down 
through this filtering charcoal through those holes 
at the bottom of the high wall, then up through 
charcoal and coarse gravel on the other side, and 
thus doubly filtered, makes the very best drinking 
water in the world. Observe, too,-that it joins on 
the cool milk closet M, and hence imbibes consider- 
able coolness from the ice-water. If I had ever so 
good well or spring water, I should want these 
cisterns, because double-filtered rain-water is pre- 
ferable to a// other water for drinking and culinary 
purposes. Observe, also, that this water gets a 
double filtration in the cisterns above, before enter- 
ing this, or four filters in all. And how much more 
handy to turn a faucet and draw water iced into 
a pail, than to raise it from the well, or from a cis- 
tern under-ground, or below, when you require it 
for use. These remarks apply doubly to the cis- 
tern at the other side of the house, near the kitch- 
en, K. 

At the left of this cistern is a dark cellar, C, for 
sauce, or whatever you wish to keep from freezing; 
cool in summer, because excluded on all sides from 
the sun, and on the side joining the two story cellar, 
CL, and the cistern on another, and free from frost 
in winter, besides being easily aired by its two 
doors. And this airing of cellars is all important, 
for, otherwise, decaying vegetables infect and poison 
the rooms above, by finding its way up through the 
floor. Many a sickly family may find the causes 
of their maladies in these damp unaired pit-holes, 
called cellars, fetid with piles ef rotting potatoes 
or cabbages. Have your cellars where you like, 
but let me have mine above ground, and on a level 
with my kitchen, so as to be both accessible and 
pleasant, and so that I can get. my vegetables éo it, 
as well as from it. Still the main body of the far- 
mer’s vegetables should be stored under his barn 
floor, so that he can drive his cart to the hatch- 
way and dump right into his potato, cabbage, carrot, 
rutabaga, beet, parsnip, and other cellars, or binns. 

By the side of this is another room, L, which 
may be used for storing bedsteads, lumber, barrels, 
and such rubbish as garrets usually contain, tools 
included, with this advantage, that it is handy, and 
just where you want it, whereas the garret is very 
bad to get fo and from. Or any other use can be 
made of it the proprietor chooses. Perhaps the 
one who locks up, answers the night bell, &c., might 
eleep in it. 

Between it and the wash-room, and at the end 
of the cistern, is a store-room, ST, some 7 x 10, just 
the place to put family stores, sugar, molasses, 
flour, pork, &c., &c., also furnished with shelves and 
some drawers. A small closet off the apple-room, 
from which also starts another stack of chimneys, 
completes this the north half of my house. How 
it would suit the reader I care little, since it suits 
its planner and owner to a charm. 

Next comes the entry. It is in this very cellar 
story, where every entry ought to be, and, hence, 
does not separate the main rooms above, yet gives 





every end any entry secures ; of which more here- 
after. 

It consists of two parts. That line running 
nearly through it, and terminating in two octagonal 
pillars, is the central wall of the house, running 
from bottom to top, while the two walls on each 
side of it are for this story only, and are eight 
inches thick, while the middle one is a foot, and 
built like the outside walls. Tremendous pressure 
comes on parts of it, yet it stands. FE is the front 
entrance, where strangers will naturally apply for 
ingress to the house; and the room RR is fora 
common receiving-room, hat-stand, reading-room, 
&c., and that pillar in the entry has an elk’s head 
and horns, and some deer-horns masoned into it, on 
which to hang hats and cloaks, From this entry 
callers are then conducted up into the center of the 
story above, and taken into dining-room, drawing- 
room, the bed-rooms still above, or wherever it is 
desirable for them to go, in accordance with their 
station and business. 

From the other end of this half of the entry 
another flight of stairs conducts from the kitchen 
and back entry up to the same landing place in the 
stairway above; of which when we come to that 
story. Under these two flights of stairs, and ac- 
cessible by a door in this center wall, is just the 
place for coal, and coal is the only proper material 
fur heating houses—of which, however, in its place. 
Adjoining is a place for the furnace, marked F, and 
manufacturing gas out of cheap oil, soap-fat, &c., 
which is far cheaper than common gas, easily made, 
even by a boy, and probably the cheapest and best 
way to light a house. Or the place marked G, as 
designed for gas fixtures, can be used for bathing, 
it being next the cistern. 


The other side of the center wall is a through 
entry; serves every purpose of one, and is just 
where you want it. 


Passing through this entry we enter the kitchen, 
K, the great stomach of the house ; having a well, 
from which water is drawn outside, and also into 
the kitchen itself, and the other side of this kitchen 
is water from the cistern by turning a faucet, and 
a lead pipe from this cistern connects with the 
range, R. Two pantries,C L and P, connect with 
this kitchen and one another, and one with the ad- 
joining room, W D, a workman's dining-room. 
At the back end of the closet, C L, which is 5 x 14, 
wide enough for two rows of shelves, and a barrel 
under them if desired, and a passage-way besides, 
is a dumb-waiter which goes from the bottom to 
the top of the house, serving every story in its 
passage—a contrivance worth $100 to any $1,000 
house—proportionally to a more costly one, The 
general objection to them is that they carry up all 
the bad odors from the kitcher, which in this in- 
stance is prevented by the intervening closet. 
How many steps must this save in going up and 
down stairs in the course of a year. Through a 
speaking-tube near the dumb-waiter a communica- 
tion is opened from the kitchen to the upper rooms, 
so that what is wanted from the kitchen may be 
called for and sent up, and what is wanted from 
above may be sent down, and thus nearly all the 
running up and down stairs saved by the dumb 
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waiter. Nor isit at all in the way, from bottom to 
top of the house. 

The kitchen connects with the workmen’s dining- 
room, 15 X 22, and this, with their sitting-room, WS, 
—no unenviable place to spend evenings, and where 
they can amuse themselves without straying to the 
grogshop or other objectionable places. 

On the south side of the house, under the porti- 
co, and corresponding with the ice house, is the 
green-house, the advantages of which I will not 
now discuss, Suffice it to say, that $75 to $100 is 
an ample allowance for it, and no $1,000 house 
should be without it. That sum can scarcely be 
spent upon a house elsewhere to as great an in- 
crease of comfort. Here the mistress can have her 
flowers and the master his grapevines, and the 
waste water can be conducted from the rooms im- 
mediately above, as well as from the kitchen, to 
to the grape border. Without a glass-house, larger 
or smaller, I consider any house very imperfect. 
Its advantages have only to be known to be gen- 
erally adopted. 


A back stairway in the angle between the 
kitchen and men’s dining-room having a two- 
story oven, under it, leads up into a like stair- 
way above, and up into stories still above, as 
will be seen in our next. This completes the lower, 
or ground, or cellar story, which is eight-and a-half 
feet high in the clear. Those angular stories erect- 
ed on the angles of the ice and green houses, lead 
from the ground to the top of the ice and green 
houses, and an offset, both for receiving in— 
there being an outside entrance to the ice-house 
here—and for landing from and entering the car- 
riage, completes the main features of this story ; 
which is submitted not to builders and men merely, 
but especially to women and PRACTICAL HOUSE- 
Keepers, for such approval or criticism as they 
may award it. That it cannot be bettered is not 
asserted, but that it is far superior to any basement 
arrangement before invented is maintained. And 
mark to what extent the octagon form contributes 
to this end. Building reader, is not this plan worthy 
your adoption? Our next article will take us into 
the stories above. 





SOMNAMBULISM. 


In our article in the last number of this Journal, 
it was shown that dreams are the result of an ac- 
tion, more or less perfect, of the nervo-sentient 
essences of the soul, after the physical organs of 
sense, by the repose of the body, have ceased to be 
their sole medium. It was shown that the superior 
freedom frequently enjoyed by these psychical 
essences during bodily slumber, give them, in cer- 
tain cases, a superior degree of susceptibility, and 
may even qualify them for the perception of truths 
entirely beyond the reach of the mind in its normal 
state. We come now to remark, that besides the 
- set of nerves, called the nerves of sensation, which 
in the normal state of the system, serve as one 
portion of the circulatory medium of these essences, 
there is another set, through which are performed 
the fanctions of muscular motion. 

In the ordinary dream-state, both the nerves of 
sensation and the nerves of motion are quiescent ; 





and then the mind may fancy the occurrence of 
various bodily motions, while in reality the body is 
ina torpid and immovable state. But from cer- 
tain irregular conditions of the nervous system 
which sometimes occur, the nerves of the senses 
may become torpid by the recession of their ordi- 
narily pervading medium, (which may act in com- 
parative freedom from corporeal influences, thus 
giving rise to dreams,) while the nerves of motion 
may still preserve their ordinary relations to their 
exciting essence, and may thus still convey to the 
muscles the impulses of the will. Ina greater or 
less degree, this condition of the motor nerves du- 
ring dreams, sometimes occurs, perhaps, with the 
majority of people. In some cases, simply the 
nerves controlling the organs of speech preserve, 
wholly or in part, their normal excitability, and 
then the dreamer is able to give outer utterance to 
his thoughts. It is said that such persons “talk in 
their sle p.” In others, still farther ramifications 
of the motor nerves are open to excitement, and 
then there is the ability to execute various partial 
motions of the body with greater or less power 
and precision. In other cases, all the motor 
nerves seem to preserve the normal state, and 
being under the control of the soul’s volitions in- 
duced by impressions received through its now 
comparatively spiritualized mediumeof sensation, 
the dreamer is able to rise from his recumbent po- 
sition, walk about, execute his various fancies, or 
attend to his ordinary business, and even to do 
many things of which he would be totally incapa- 
ble while in the waking state. This is the state 
commonly known as SOMNAMBULISM OF SLEEP-WALK- 
ING. 

Owing (as it must be) to an exalted condition of 
the medium of perception externally, known as the 
senses, persons in this state are sometimes able to 
form the most accurate estimates of relative posi- 
tions, of motions, and of equilibriums, which capa- 
city they have manifested in climbing from the 
windows of their bed-rooms, ascending to the roofs 
of houses, or to the tops of high walls, seeming 
even to take delight in balancing themselves and 
walking in places which they would neither be 
able nor have the courage to approach while awake. 

But there are other features which generally 
characterize the phenomenon of somnambulism, 
which are still more remarkable than this nice ap- 
preciation of equilibrium. One of these is the par- 
tial and sometimes apparently complete suspension 
of outer sensation which occurs. Thus, in many 
instances, the somnambulist may be struck, or 
pinched, or pricked with a sharp instrument until 
the blood flows, without exhibiting the least symp- 
tom of sensitiveness. The most pungent aromatics 
applied to the nose sometimes fail to affect the 
sense of smell. Loud noises made for the purpose 
of arousing the subject are apparently unheard, 
and the pupil of the eye (when open) often mani- 
fests entire insensibility to the approach of light. 
These facts have been ascertained by careful ex- 
periments which did not admit of the possibility of 
mistake. 

Co.quuoun cites, among other cases in point, one 
taken from the Transactions of the Medical Society 
of Bresleau, concerning a rope-rnaker, who, during 





fits of somnambulism, performed many operations 
in his ordinary business, and quite as well if not 
better than he could have done the same things 
while in the normal state. He even, while in his 
fits, repeatedly rode on horseback to a town situa- 
ted at a distance where his business called him, 
without ever missing his way, or experiencing any 
embarrasement; and the writer adds: “During 
the continuance of the paroxysm he was quite in- 
sensible: though pricked, pinched, or struck, he 
felt nothing. He could nut see when his eyes 
were forced open. He could not smell even the 
most volatile spirit; nor could he hear the report 
of a pistol when fired close beside him.” 

Dr. Renarp, of Mentz, an eminent German phy- 
sician, reports several cases of somnambulism as 
following cataiepsy the phenomena attending 
which were similar to the foregoing. Of one of 
these cases Dr. R. observes that the patient’s eyes 
“ were open and fixed; all her limbs were flexible, 
but she was still without consciousness, as previous- 
ly, during her convulsions. She heard nothing, 
saw nothing—nay,she did not manifest any feeling 
when pricked so as to draw blood. A candle held 
before her widely-opened eyes occasioned no con- 
traction of the pupils, nor any motion in the eyes 
themselves. We cried as loudly as possible into 
her ears ; she exhibited no symptoms of conscious- 
ness.” Dr. R. reports other cases of a similar 
character, but of these particular details are deemed 
unnecessary. 

Though it is seldom that natural somnambulists 
are subjected to such careful observation and ex- 
periment as were made in the foregoing cases, it is 
generally known that it is sometimes almost im- 
possible to arouse them to the wakeful state, until 
the peeuliar affection naturally passes off; and this 
of course would not be the case if the external 
senses were not almost wholly suspended in their 
functions. 

But although external sensation is thus frequent- 
ly suspended in somnambulists, there is commonly 
still a lively internal sensibility with reference to 
whatever external things the thoughts happen to 
be employed upon. So lively, indeed, is this, in 
many instances, as to yive to the merely fanciful 
the effect of reality. Thus a young ecclesiastic, of 
whom an account is given in the French Encyclo- 
pedia by the Archbishop of Bourdeaux, once ima- 
gined himself, while in a fit of somnambulism such 
as he was frequently subject to, to be walking on 
the bank of a river and seeing a child fall in. Sup- 
posing the child to be drowning, he instantly threw 
himself on his bed and commenced the motions of 
swimming, which he contiuued to perform until he 
felt a bundle of something upon the corner of his 
bed, which he took for the child. This he seized 
with one hand, while with the other he continued 
the motions of swimming until he believed that he 
had gained the bank of the river. He then laid 
down his burden, and commenced shivering as 
though he had really been into a frozen river. He 
said to those who were observing him, that he was 
freezing, and called for some brandy to warm him. 

But it isa still more remarkable fact that in 
many cases of somnambulism, there is a most aceu- 
rate discernment of outer objects, requiring sight, 
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when the person is in total darkness, or when his 
eyes are tightly closed, and even thickly bandaged. 
Of the numerous and well authenticated cases 
which might be cited in proof of this assertion, we 
have room only for the following; 

A Mr.. Collins of East Bloomfield, New York, 
whose case is related on the authority of his brother, 
“ would, while asleep, often arise and write poetry 
and long letters in a room perfectly dark. He 
would make his lines straight, cross his t's and 
dot his i’s,and make it perfectly legible. He 
seemed to be clairvoyant when in this state, and 
would often tell what a sister and brother in-law 
were doing, and where they were, when several 
hundred miles off. ..... His statements, though 
many and often, were always found correct.” 

The same author relates on the authority of an 
eye and ear witness in whom he had perfect confi- 
dence, the case of a girl who would rise in her 
sleep at the sound of a violin, enter into conversa- 
tion with the family, calling each one of its mem- 
bers by anew name, and “ would often read in any 
book in the darkest night, when the shutters were 
fast closed and the room as dark as it possibly 
could be. At such times she not only read cor- 
rectly, but would tell the exact time by any watch 
however the hands might be moved back or for- 
ward.” 

Of the young ecclesiastic before referred to 
whose case is reported by the Archbishop of Bour- 
deaux, the following additional particulars may 
now be cited: 

The young man was in the habit of rising from 
his bed and writing sermons while in his sleep. 
Whenever he finished a page he would read it 
aloud and correct it. Once, on altering the ex- 
pression, “ce devin enfant,” he substituted the 
word “adorable” for “devin,” and observing that 
the word adorable (commencing with a vowel) re- 
quired that the word ce before it should be changed 
into cet, he accordingly added the ¢. While he was 
writing, the Archbishop “held a piece of paste- 
board under his chin to prevent him from seeing 
the paper on which he was writing; but he wrote 
on, not at all incommoded. The paper on which 
he was writing was then removed, and another 
piece substituted; but he instantly perceived the 
change. He also wrote pieces of music in this 
state, with his eyes closed. The words were under 
the music, and once were too large, and not placed 
exactly under the corresponding notes. He soon 
perceived the error, blotted out the part, and wrote 
it over again with great exactness.” 

The case of Jane C. River, known as the Spring- 
field (Massachusetts) somnambulist, created some 
years ago much wonder and speculation among in- 
telligent persons acquainted with the facts. Du- 
ring her paroxysms Miss Rider would attend to 
her domestic duties with apparently as much facil- 
ity and correctness as when in the waking state, 
and would sometimes sew, thread her needle, read, 
and perform other operations requiring a most 
delicate exercise of the sense of sight, with her eyes 
perfectly closed, or when the reom was totally dark. 
She would sometimes rise from her bed during the 
night, arrange the table for a meal, and on one or 
two occasions actually prepared a dinner. While 
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engaged in these operations she one time observed 
a lamp burning in the room, and extinguished it, 
saying that she did not know why people wished 
to keep a lamp burning in the daytime. She al- 
most invariably supposed it was day: hence her 
common reply when reminded that it was time to 
retire, was,“ What! go to bed in the daytime ?” 

Though in most of her paroxysms her eyes were, 
to appearance, firmly closed, yet, in order to guard 
against every possibility of deception, a large black 
silk handkerchief, between the folds of which were 
placed two pieces of cotton batting, was, on one 
occasion, applied directly over her eyes, and in such 
a manner as to completely fill the cavity on each 
side of her nose. Various names were then written 
on cards, both of persons with whom she was ac- 
quainted, and of those who were unknown to her 
which she read as soon as they were presented to her. 
Miss R. also wrote distinetly and legibly while her 
eyes were thus bandaged; and after writing the 
word “Springfield,” and observing that she had 
left out the 1, she inserted the letter with great 
precision. 

She also, while in her paroxysms, learned, with 
great facility to play at backgammon, and with 
her eyes closed, could make the moves correctly, 
though while in the state of outer wakefulness she 
knew nothing of the game. It should be added, 
that after she returned to her normal state, she 
never had the slightest remembrance of anything 
which occurred during her attacks—a fact which 
applies to almost all cases of somnambulism. 

The foregoing, with many other particulars of 
this remarkable case, were reported by Dr. Belden, 
the somnambulist’s attending physician, 

Volumes, indeed, might be filled with the de- 
tails of cases similar to those stated above. They 
are to be found in greater or less abundance among 
the records of all ages. Almost every experienced 
physician has met with something of the kind in 
the course of his practice, and the fact of their fre- 
quent occurrence no intelligent medical practi- 
tioner presumes to deny. 

Yet, firmly established as facts of this nature are 
admitted to be, they have, strange to say, been 
generally considered by those who ought to have 
been most familiar with their true philosophy, as 
importing little beyond a diseased condition of the 
nervous systems of those with whom they occur. 
Their bearings upon the question of the soul’s in- 
terior constitution and powers have seldom been 
considered. Yet it is most obvious that several 
of the phenomena familiarly known to sometimes 
accompany somnambulism, and especially the 
phenomenon of sight without the use of the natural 
eye, could not occur if there were not in man an 
interior, living, and sentient principle, or spiritual 
constitution, which, under certain circumstances, 
may perform its percipient and rational functions, 
even independent of the bodily organs of sense. 
If this does not of itself absolutely demonstrate, it 
at least presents the idea in a very conceivable 
and rational form, that man as to his essential 
nature, is a spirit,and that the outer body is 
simply his habitation, and his passive vehicle of 
manifestation to, and communication with, the 
external world; and that when the outer body, by 
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disease or old age, becomes unfit for these pur- 
poses, the man himself—the spirit-may, in un- 
broken consciousness, dwell in a more interior mode 
of being—-a mode of being to which the state of 
somnambulism seems to be a half-way approxima- 
tion. 

In a future article we may take occasion to dis- 
cuss the relations of this theory of an interior and 
spiritual constitution, with that doctrine of Phre- 
nology which connects the normal mental manifes- 
tations with particular cerebral organs, and show 
that there is not necessarily any conflict between 
the two doctrines. But for the present we close 
with this respectful suggestion : 

That facts such as are above submitted, as being 
known by every intelligent physician and psychol- 
ogist to frequently accompany natural somnambu- 
lism, ought to make every modest man hesitate 
before he joins in the vulgar cry of “humbug” 
and “collusion” against the alleged similar facts of 
induced somnambulism, even though the latter be 
induced by a process concerning the nature and 
power of which those who raise this cry are inva- 
riably and entirely ignorant—viz., that process 
which has been termed Mesmerism or ANIMAL 
Macnetism. w. F. 
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HINDRANCES TO MENTAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 


BY L. P. BUELL. 





Many persons are often at a loss to conjecture 
why men of extraordinary mental endowments so 
often live and die without dving anything worthy 
of being remembered by posterity. But this mys- 
tery can be solved by considering the hindrances to 
mental improvement which exist in every nation 
under heaven. One who is well versed in the prac- 
tical application of Phrenology, readily discovers 
in many children, whose craniums he examines, the 
germs of future greatness. He observes those 
children as they grow up to manhood, and mourns 
when he sees them sacrificing the noble and god- 
like faculties with which they were endowed on 
the altar of unhallowed passion. 

One man is a slave to his appetite. His mind 
may be of a high order, but he likes the things of 
this world too well to follow the example of Frank- 
lin, and “feast his body on a roll of bread, that 
divine philosophy may regale his soul.” Intemper- 
ance is not confined to the immoderate use of ar- 
dent spirits. Millions, in our own country, are 
slaves to the appetite fur food, which, being abused 
in childhood and youth, is a fertile cause of untold 
suffering in riper years. The farmer, who has long 
winter evenings of leisure, returns from his toil to 
his home, with an appetite, sharpened by the exer- 
cise he has taken in the open air, eats a hearty sup- 
per, warms himself by the fire, and, hike a full-fed 
animal inclosed in a pen, falls asleep, and is unfit 
for study or society. His intellect may be of a high 
order, but his gluttonous habits prevent him from 
exercising it in such a manner as to make him rise 
above his fellows in point of general intelligence. 

The merchant engages in business to such an ex- 
tent that his whole mind is engrossed in it, and if 
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he takes up a book to read, his thoughts soon wan- 
der upon some enterprise whereby he may increase 
his worldly goods, or be able to meet a bank pay- 
ment at the appointed time, and thus save himself 
from irretrievable bankruptcy. The fushions of so- 
ciety render it necessary for him to support himself 
and family in an expensive style of living, and to 
accomplish this object he neglects to cultivate those 
faculties which itsure moral and intellectual dis- 
tinction. 

The sensualist may be endowed with superior in- 
tellectual gifts, but failing to govern his passions, 
he folfows the promptings of his blind animal in- 
stincts, and thus transfurms the image of the Al- 
mighty, stamped upon his brow, into the likeness 
of a demon. 

The worshipper of the goddess Fashion, taxes 
all the energies of his body and soul to adorn him- 
self in such a manner as to attract the notice of a 
vain world, and thus fails vo secure that “ inward 
adorning” which alone raises man to that standard 
of excellence which allies him to beings of a supe- 
rior order of intelligence. 

Thus have we briefly noticed some of the hin- 
drances to mental improvement, and the list might 
be greatly enlarged, if it were deemed necessary, 
in order more fully to impress the subject on the 
mind of the reader. It only remains for us to 
point out a way by which these hindrances can be 
removed. And this can be done in a few words. 
Let every one be instructed in regard to his own 
nature, as a physical, moral, and religious being, 
and thus learn his duty to his God, his neighbor, 
aud himself. All educated minds can do this, with 
the aid of the Bible, Physiology, and Phrenology. 
With the assistance which this triune fraternity af- 
fords us, we can remove the hindrances to mental 
improvement, and at length fulfill the design of the 
Creator in placing us upon earth. Human progress, 
however, is of gradual growth, and it is not to be 
expected that mankind will emerge at once from 
the state in which they now exist, to the full frui- 
tion of that temporal felicity which is in reserve 
for posterity. 














Basten Patiwns. 


Kossora, and his reception in Massachusetts, is 
the topic at the time we write. This has called 
out rather full expressions of some “notions,” that 
had their cradle in Boston before the Revolution, 
and went furth thence not without influence over 
the world. On the whole, in spite of mountains of 
conservative ice and prejudice piled up here in the 
old town of the Adamses and Hancocks, the illus- 
trious exile has perhaps nowhere met so warm and 
80 sincere a welcome as since he entered Massa- 
chusetts... Owing to some misunderstandings about 
formalities, which it is not worth while to inquire 
into, it has been purely a State reception, the city 
fathers, as such, duing nothing. But practically it 
has been the same thing—that is to say, the peo- 
ple’s welcome. 

Kossuth entered the old Bay State in the right 
way,through Springfield and Northampton, through 
Brookfield and Worcester, well named the Aeart 
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of the Commonwealth, where his reception was 
worthy of the heart of a great, intelligent, pros- 
perous, high-toned, free State. They did not try 
to detain him with empty speech-making, but gave 
him solid marks of sympathy in his great cause, 
greeting him as a representative of an idea, a peo- 
ple, and of all humanity, and bidding him God 
speed in his mission to Boston, to that city where 
his voice and presence were so much needed, and 
where there was so much latent fire and power 
which he might quicken into its own proper vitali- 
ty for good. 

His entrance and reception at the State-House, 
on what he called our “ capitol hill ;” his review of 
the military on the common; his first address in 
Faneuil Hall, which only disappointed by its beau 
tiful and chaste calmness, being delivered from 
MSS., but not by its tone, which was of the purest, 
loftiest, most religious, nor by its force of logic; 
his welcome the next day in each of the executive 
and legislative halls, with fitting speech each time ; 
and the great time of the legislative banquet in 
the evening, in old Faneuil Hall again, when the 
light of the upturned, beaming faces of guests at 
the tables, with the smiles and waving handker- 
chiefs of ladies in the galleries, and the portraits 
of the fathers shining from the walls, all seemed 
aglow with one pure and fervent spirit, under the 
spell of the Magyar’s eloquence—brought the thing 
to one, but only to a first, climax. His speeches 
on all these various occasions were equally and 
wonderfully various. This last one in Faneuil Hall, 
which was purely extempore, covered, perhaps, 
more ground than any one speech which Kossuth 
has delivered in the United States. It was full of 
history, and made many wonder “ where was Bow- 
en?” There was no resisting the genuineness and 
sincerity of the man’s look and utterance. A very 
conservative friend, who sat near us, said :—* This 
is »man whom one could die for; I would rather 
die, any day, than have Aim die.” The perfect 
simplicity with which he uttered his great things, 
was inimitable. And that winning courtesy was 
music to the eye and eur; the manner of that hap- 
py response to old ex-president Quincy, was as per- 
fect and spontaneous as a Mozart melody. 

He stood on Bunker Hill. There his speech was 
a pure and lofty lyric, »n outgushing of the highest 
patriotic and humanitary emotions. Who has not 
read it and felt it? He went to Cambridge, and 
carried an unwonted enthusiasm into the midst of 
an academic exhibition, melting not a little of the 
professional ice before his genial presence. In 
Lynn, and Salem, and Danvers he had still new and 
glorious contacts with the sovereign and enlight- 
ened people. This made already the twelfth day 
of this exciting visit, and his exhausted physique 
demanded rest; the people of West Cambri‘ge 
had arches, cavaleades, and dinner prepared, and 
in Concord, on the first battlefield, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson was to have taken the Magyar by the 
hand, in the name of his liberty-loving townsmen ; 
but these were disappointed ; the visit, however, 
was to take place during the next week. A day’s 
rest enabled him to address the Germans on Satur- 
day evening, in their own tongue, in the Melodeon. 
A week more of receptions in the towns and cities 








about Boston, was to end with still a third grand 
demonstration in Faneuil Hall, admission being con- 
fined to new purchasers of the Hungarian bonds, 
Madame Kossuth, and M. Pulsky and his wife, have 
also come in for a large share of sympathy and ad- 
miration. 

It will be reckoned a good day for Boston, as it 
will for our whole country, when Kossura was 
seen and heard by such vast multitudes of free 
Americans. Whatever may be the result of his 
heroic aspirations for his bleeding country, and 
whatever we may think of armed intervention or 
of the chances of humanity in that old heathenish 
arena of war, one thing is certain, viz:—that Kos- 
suta has had a great mission with regard to us—a 
mission which he will have effectually and glori- 
ously accomplished, whatever be the temporary 
fate of nations. That mission was to preach the 
great doctrine of liberty in the highest and broadest 
sense, as it was never yet preached: the doctrine, 
that liberty is the common cause of mankind ; that 
in the long run there can be no such thing as an 
American liberty, or a Hungarian liberty, more 
than there can be an American or a Hungarian 
God. Kossuth preaches, carrying conviction and 
new light to thousands of souls, the solidarity of 
human interests, the brotherhood of peoples. He 
is a genuine prophet, and his words are fraught 
with more glorious meanings and effects, than he 
himself can be entirely conscious of. 


TevecrapPaic Fire ALArM.—From all the church 
belfries of Buston run electro magnetic wires, which 
meet, cob-web like, in a central office in the city 
building, like so many nerves of sensation, and go 
out thence again to all parts, like nerves of locomo- 
tion, propagating the noiseless, quick impulsions 
that set all the bells to ringing. In a still night 
you hear a solemn note from some bell nearest you, 
when instantly, like so many echoes in different 
tones, some twenty other bells chime in from every 
quarter. It has asoft, ingling, | effect ; 
it seems as if some spirit had breathed through all 
the spires, and set all their bells in simultaneous 
vibration. A moment’s hush, and again you hear 
it. Once, twice, thrice ; then a longer pause ; then 
thrice again; and so on many times: and you 
know, and the whole city knows, that a fire has 
broken out in district No. 3, and the firemen, with- 
out loss of time, are wending their ways directly 
to the spot. 








Thus the system is in full operation, and works 
toacharm. Scarcely a minute intervenes, some- 
times, between the turning of the crank of the lit- 
tle signal box, (there is one within forty rods of 
every point,) and the lusty response of the twenty 
church bells, in obedience to the finger-pressure of 
the central operator, on the key corresponding to 
the district whence the alarm came by the little 
crank ufvresaid. Fires now are extinguished before 
they have time to gain much headway. 


New Harts, Taeaters, erc—Since the excite- 
ments of the musical season are over, there is great 
activity in providing fit places for such entertain- 
ment against another year. Two large and splen- 
did music halls are progressing. One, the “ Boston 
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Music Hall,” in Bunstead Place, is rapidly rising 
above ground, upon most solid foundatiens, and 
will be ready in the autumn to seat audiences of 
nearly three thousand persons, with all comfort and 
elegance of environment. On the site of Tremont 
Temple, lately burned, is to be commenced anoth- 
er, on a similar scale. 

Besides these, the erection of a large and ele- 
gant theater and opera-house is as good as deter- 
mined on ; over $100,000 being already subscribed 
for the purpose. This is felt to be an indispensable 
want, seeing that the “Old Drury” in Federal-st., 
the house fur many years hallowed by the best 
acting Boston ever saw, is to be pulled down to 
make way for stores. Speaking of building, too, 
there is a plan on foot to raze the Tremont House 
to the ground, and on its site extended back to 
Beacon-street, to erect an immense hotel, of seven 
stories, in elegant free-stone. The native granite 
seems to be yielding the palm to this softer and 
darker stone. 


— Gurnts of the Aonth. 


DOMESTIC. 


Potrricat Summary.—The proceedings of Con- 
gress since the issue of our last number have been 
of an unimportant character, presenting no point 
that demands comment, as connected with the gen- 
eral welfare of the country. Our sapient legisla- 
tors have consumed much time in unprofitable de- 
bate, giving a forcible illustration of the fact that 
“corporations have no souls,” by pocketing the 
public money with no visible effort to perform the 
public service. The question of foreign interven- 
tion has called forth several able speeches on both 
sides.. The petition of Mr. Collins for increased aid 
to his line of mail steamers has been made the sub- 
ject of animated discussion, but no measures rela- 
ting thereto have been adopted. 

A law suppressing the traffic in ardent spirits 
has passed the Legislature of Massachusetts, The 
vote on the third reading stood politically as fol- 
lows :—In favor of the bill, 98 Whigs, 55 Demo- 
crats,and 72 Free Soilera, Against the bill, 75 
whigs, 47 Democrats, 11 Free Svilers. Absent, 26 
Whigs, 15 Democrats, 4 Free Soil. 

The bill provides that the act shall take effect 
on Saturday, the 19th of June, and that on 
Monday, the 2Ist of June, the People shall be 
called together and vote on the question—whether 
the law shall be suspended in its operations for one 
year, or continue in effect. If the vote is to sus- 
pend operations, the Governor is to issue his pro- 
clamation suspending the operation of the law. 

The Maine Liquor Law has passed the Legisla- 
ture of Rhode Island, to take effect on the 3d Mon- 
day of July. Politically divided, the vote of the 
House stood as follows: Yeas— Whigs, 31 ; Demo- 
crats, 16. Nars—Whigs, 7; Democrats, 16; not 
voting, 1, (Whig, of Newport.) In the Senate, one 
Whig and one Democratic voice was heard against it. 

The subject of Legislation for the suppression of 
the use of ardent spirits is still warmly discussed in 
this city, and frequent meetings have given a fresh 
impulse to the Temperance movement. 
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Governor Ramsey has issued his proclamation 
giving official notice that the Maine Law has been 
ratified by the people of Minnesota, and went into 
effect on the 3d of May. The total vote on the 
question was as follows :— 


Yes. No. 

Ramsey County.......... eesece 528 496 
Washington County........... ° 218 68 
Dahcota County...........0.06. 52 4 
Chisago County ........e.e0e00. 18 8 
Benton and Cass Counties ...... 62 91 
EE cbt bnecensacnecess 853 662 
Majority for the law............. 191 


The Democratic State Convention of Michigan 
was held at Detroit on the 29th of April, Charles 
P. Bush presiding. Seven delegates were ap- 
pointed to go to Baltimore from each district. Gov. 
McClelland and Alfred Williams were appointed 
delegates at large. The delegetion was strongly 
instructed for Cass. In the resolutions no reference 
was made to the Compromise question. 

In the Missouri Whig State Convention, Mr. Fill- 
more was named as the first choice of the Conven- 
tion for the Presidency, subject to the decision of 
the Baltimore Whig National Convention. A res- 
olution was adopted in favor of Edward Bates as 
the first choice of the Convention for the Vice-Pres- 
idency, and John J. Crittenden of Kentucky as the 
second choice. 


After the appointment of delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention and Presidential Electors, resolu- 
tions embodying the fullowing principles were unan- 
imously adopted:—1. Unwavering attachment to 
the Union. 2. Uncompromising hostility to Nulli- 
fication and Secession. 3. Approval of the Com- 
promise Measures as a final settlement of the 
Slavery question. 4. A Tariff for revenue and 
protection. 5. Non-Intervention in the affairs of 
other Nations, 6. River and Harbor inprovemente. 





Uran.—The Legislature of Utah assembled on 
the first Monday of January, and closed its session 
on the 18th of February. A special session had 
been called by the Proclamation of the Governor, 
much remaining to be done for the complete organi- 
zation of the Territory. The Message of Gov. Brig- 
ham Young to the legislature presents a variety of 
information on the present conditionof Utah. Dur- 
ing the past year the settlements have continued 
to extend, until now the line extends from near 
Bear River on the North, unto within about twenty- 
five miles of the southern rim of the Great Basin, 
a distance of about three hundred and fifty miles ; 
and a company is now forming who design making 
a settlement near Santa Clara, far beyond that 
point; also east and west a few settlements are 
forming, although not so extensive in those direc- 
tions. It is desirable that a settlement should be 
made on Mary's River, in order to preserve peace- 
ful relations with the Indians in that region. They 
have become of late very troublesome to travelers, 
stealing their animals, robbing and killing them as 
they have opportunity. There is a successful set- 
tlement now established on the west side of the 
Tooele, where the Indians had become so trouble- 
some it was feared that none could be maintained. 
With the exception of the Indians on Mary’s River, 





peace prevails among all the tribes toward the 
whites within the Territory, although some few are 
at war with each other; but, asa general thing, 
peace and quietness prevail among themselves, 
Some idea of the growth and prosperity of this 
Territory may be formed, by comparing the reve- 
nue for the year 1850 with that for the year 1851. 
The total amount of taxes for the year 1850 was 
$8,116, while the amount of taxes for the year 1851 
amounts to $23,971; showing an increase of 
$15,855, or nearly 200 per cent, a sum which, if all 
collected, would be amply sufficient to pay all the 
Territorial debts, and leave a handsome balance on 
hand to prosecute the business for the coming year. 
The books of the Utah Library, purchased by the 
United States, and received as donations, through 
the agency of Dr. Bernhisel, have recently been 
removed from the boxes to the shelves in the north- 
east room of the Council House, and are found in 
a high state of preservation. T e selection is 
spoken of by learned gentlemen as of the highest 
order. The catalogue, classification, and arrange- 
ment of the library are not yet completed, neither 
have the legislature established by-laws for the 
management thereof, as they probably will at this 
session. Mr. Wm. C. Staines is the librarian. 


Catirorn1a.—Our latest advices from California 
continue to be of a highly favorable character, 
The rains which have so abundantly visited every 
part of the mines, have left a rich harvest for the 
diggers. All the streams, north and south, have 
been unusually swollen, and considerable damage 
has been occasioned by the washing away of dams 
and mining works, and the flooding of deposits, 
where auriferous earth had been collected and 
stored awaiting the rain. But these losses are 
trifling when the beneficial change wrought in the 
general prospects of the miners by the abundant 
supply of water is considered, and all feel compen- 
sated for the loss of property and labor, while con- 
juring up bright visions of future operations along 
the full stream which has swept them away. There 
is no complaining now, but successful and well-plied 
industry is causing the earth to yield harvests of 
gold. 

It is found that as the waters gradually recede 
from the flats bordering on the streams in the mi- 
ning region, and the rivers resume their natural 
channels, that the surface deposits, or the washings, 
are in many places materially changed by the action 
of the flood. The localities on the bars, and along 
the banks where the treasure was most exposed, 
and which have been left in some places almost 
barren ; and where the earth had been turned over 
in vain before, new formations or deposits have been 
made. 

The spring emigration from the cities on the Pa- 
cific to the mining interior has commenced. Parties 
are to be seen every day in the streets or on the 
wharves, equipped for the mines. The number of 
Chinese laborers that will visit the mines this spring 
will be very great. Every day parties of thirty 
and forty may be seen in the streets of San Fran- 
cisco, their stores, utensils, and other “traps” 
heaped upon a dray, wending their way to the 
Stockton or Sacramento steamboat landings. This 
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class of miners is, perhaps, of all others, the least 
profitable. Their wants are few, and supplied in a 
cheap and peculiar manner, and, as they are saving, 
penurious, and apt at trade, society seldom gets the 
benefit of their earnings. When they have accu- 
mulated a few hundred dollars each, their fortunes 
are made for their own country. 

The amount of gold dust shipped from San Fran- 
cisco and landed at Panama, during the month of 
March, 1850, as per records of the U. S. Consulate, 
was $1,028,569. For the same month of 1851, it 
was $2,015,775. During the corresponding month 
of this year, 1852, the amount shipped to Panama 
and San Juan has been $2,537,704, being an in- 
crease for a single month of $521,929 over last 
year, and $1,509,135 over the year before. This 
great increase it must be recollected, has taken 
place despite the disastrous floods which put a stop 
to mining operations, and cut off the communica- 
tion with the mines, during the greater part of the 
month just passed. 

In April, 1850, the amount landed at Panama 
was $1,271,826. Same month 1851, it was 
$3,037,692. We would not be surprised if it ex- 
ceeded $4,000,000 the present month. 

Some idea of the immense amount of gold dust 
carried to the Atlantic States in the hands of pass- 
engers may be obtained by a comparison between 
the amount eppearing on the books of the U. S. 
Consulate at Panama, which includes only that 
manifested and shipped by parties at San Fran- 
cisco, and the amount deposited at the various U. 
S. Mints during the same period. Thus for the 
year 1851— 


The amount regularly shipped and 

landed at Panama was........... $35,892,012 
While official documents show that the 

deposits of California gold at the 

various U.S. Mints for 1851, were. 57,283,755 


Showing a difference of........ «++ $21,391,743 


This difference can only be accounted for by sup- 
posing it the sum taken in private hands, and of 
which no official or documentary notice could be 
taken until deposited at the Mint. The amount, 
therefore, carried away by passengers during the 
year 1851, averaged $1,782,645 per month. 





Departure oF Lisertan Emicrants.—The bark 
Ralph Cross, Capt. Skales, left Baltimore last 
month for Liberia, with emigrants. Appropriate 
religious services were held on board the vessel 
prior to her departure ; and a large number of the 
friends of the emigrants were in attendance to wit- 
ness their departure. The emigrants who sailed 
are ninety-five in number, twenty-five of whom are 
from Maryland, twenty-two from Missouri, twenty- 
three from New Jersey, and the remainder from 
Philadelphia and other localities. The vessel was 
to stop at Norfolk to take on board seventy emi- 
grants from Virginia and the Carolinas; a large 
proportion of whom are manumitted slaves. The 
emigrants are well provided with agricultural im- 
plements and tools, and will no doubt preve a highly 
valuable class for their new home. Among the 
passengers are Bishop Payne of Baltimore, with 
five or six others, who go out as missionaries. 





A Userut Governorn.—George S. Boutwell, 
Governor of Massachusetts, recently lectured at 
Rowley, on the Science of Government. He treat- 
ed of the history and progress of government, and 
spoke of the peculiar modifications which might 
result from an ingenious combination of opposite 
principles in a government, and in conclusion, al- 
luded to the possibility that Russia might assume 
a hostile position toward the United States. The 
lecture was delivered in the Baptist meeting-house, 
to a very respectable audience. 





Woman’s Ricuts Convention.—A call has been 
issued for a Woman’s Rights Convention to be held 
at West Chester, Pennsylvania, on the 2d and 3d 
of June next. 

The friends of Justice and Equal Rights are 
earnestly invited to assemble in Convention, to con- 
sider and discuss the present Position of Woman 
in Society, her Natural Rights and Relative Duties. 

The reasons for such a Convention are obvious. 
With few exceptions, both the radical and conser- 
vative portions of the community agree, that 
Woman, even in this progressive age and country, 
suffers under legal, educational, and vocational 
disabilities which ought to be removed. To exam- 
ine the nature of these disabilities, to inquire into 
their extent, and to consider the most feasible and 
proper mode of removing them, will be the aim of 
the Convention which it is proposed to hold. 

The elevation of Woman is the elevation of the 
human race. Her interest cannot be promoted or 
injured without advantage or injury to the whole 
race. The call for such a Convention is therefore 
addressed to those who desire the physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral improvement of mankind. All 
persons interested in its objects are respectfully re- 
quested to be present at its sessions and participate 
in its deliberations. 

The call is signed by a large number of distin- 
guished reformers of both sexes. 





Isaac T. Horrer.—The decease 6f this venerable 
philanthropist took place on the 7th ult. at the ad- 
vanced age of 81 years. Friend Hopper, ashe was 
familiarly called, had been long distinguished for his 
interest in benevolent movements, especially in 
those which had reference to the more degraded 
and criminal classes of society. “One had only to 
be an outcast, and in suffering, to challenge a claim 
on his sympathies. His funeral was attended by a 
large concourse of people in the Tabernacle on the 
12th ult., on which occasion appropriate and feeling 
addresses were made by Lucretia Mott of Philadel- 
phia, and Hon. Judge Edmonds of this city. In a 
future number of our Journal, we intend to give a 
full biography of this remarkable man, with a por- 
trait and Phrenological analysis of his character. 


FOREIGN. 


Frenon Poxrricat Convicts.—The political of- 
fefiders who have been transported into Algeria are 
to ®e divided into three categories. The first is to 
comprise those who possess property or are skill- 
ful workmen, and they are to be placed in the 





towns on the coast, where they can live on their 
incomes or obtain employment. These persons 
would have been unfit for agricultural labor, and 
the expense of establishing them in the agricul- 
tural colonies would have been very considerable. 
The second category is to consist of such of the 
transported as present guarantees of good conduct, 
or express repentance; they are to be placed in 
different villages as free colonists, under the simple 
superintendence of the authorities. In a short time 
the government will probably afford them pecu- 
niary assistance, so that they may colonize on their 
own account. The third category is to comprise 
the more dangerous portion of the traneported 
They are to be divided among several camps or 
villages, in bands subjected w severe discipline; 
but their food and lodging are to be carefully pro. 
vided, and if their conduct be good, they may be- 
come free colonists, obtain possession of land, and 
be joined by their families. The districts to which 
the second and third categories are to be sent are 
Birkadem, Douera, Maison, Carree, Bourkika, Ain- 
Benian, Ain-Sultan, and, if necessary, Tixorain and 
Oued Boutan, in the province of Algeria; Bona, 
Baroubier, and the Drean, in the province of Con- 
stantina, and Mers el Kebir, in the province of Oran, 
It is expected that the labor of the transported 
will greatly facilitate the colonization of Algeria. 
The transported of the first class, who are, it is 
said, very grateful for the coricession made to them, 
intend to send for their families. 





Persecution or Proressors.—A decree has been 
issued in Paris, enacting that Professors in the Col- 
lege of France should no longer enjoy the privilege 
of irremovability, but might be revoked by the 
Minister of Public Instruction. This decree has 
been enforced by revoking three Professors—Miche 
let, Edgar Quinet, and Mickiewicz. Jules Miche- 
let had belonged to the University since 1821, and 
has professed successively the dead languages, his- 
tory, and philosophy. His histories and biogra- 
phies have given him a wide-spread and enduring 
reputation. His course of lectures was suspended 
on the 12th of March, 1851, by M. Giraud, Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, at the instigation of the 
Jesuits, against whom M. Michelet had waged a 
most unremitting warfare. Since that period he 
has not resumed his functions. Quinet was made 
Professor of the Languages and Literature of south- 
ern Europe in 1841, and in 1846 received a public 
censure from M. Guizot for his tendency to demo- 
cratic opinions. His popularity with the students 
was £0 great, that it was not judged advisable to 
molest him. He was elected to the Chamber in 
1848, where he always voted with the republicans, 
He wrote two pamphlets, one on the State of 
Siege, and one on the Expedition to Rome, which 
made a lasting impression. Adam Mickiewicz isa 
Lithuanian by birth, and a Frenchman by adoption, 
The publication of a Hymn to Truth drew upon him 
the attention of the Russian authorities, and he 
was requested to retire to the Crimea, and remain 
there till further notice. His friends, however, ob- 
tained his pardon, on condition that he should never 
return to Poland. He went to Germany where he 
became intimate with Goethe. In 1811, he was ap- 
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pointed Professor of the Slavonic language and lit- 
erature at the College of France. He is dismissed, 
like his colleagues, for his democratic opinions. A 
work written by him during his wanderings, enti- 
tled “ Book of the Pilgrims of Poland,” has been 
translated by M. de Montalembert. 


Paince Pavt.—Prince Paul of Wurtemberg died 
in Paris on Thursday night, 15th April. The cler- 
gy claim that he embraced the Roman Catholic 
faith a few days before his death. His body has 
been exposed in stave ina Chapelle Ardente, with 
the ceremonials of that religion. 


Marsaat Gerarp.—Marshal Gerard recently 
died in Paris at the age of 79. He was born in 
April, 1773, at Damvilliers (Meuse.) He entered 
the army as a volunteer in 1791. He was present 
at Fleurus; was at one time aide-de camp of Ber- 
nadotte ; was colonel at Austerlitz; general of brig- 
ade in the Russian campaign ; general of division 
in September, 1812; count of the empire in 1813; 
marshal of France in 1830; peer of France at the 
same time ; general-in-chief at the taking of Ant- 
werp in 1832; twice minister of war; twice pres- 
ident of the council of ministers; commander-in- 
chief of the national guards of the Seine; twice 
grand chancellor of the Legion of Honor; grand 
cross of that order since July 29, 1844. The de- 
ceased took part in all the great battles of the em- 
pire, and was, at the time of his death, senior mar- 
shal. In consequence of the death of Marshal Ge- 
rard, there remain at present only five marshals in 
France—Reille, promoted in 1847; Jerome Bona- 
parte, in 1850; and Excelmans, Harispe, and 
Vaillant, in 1851. 


Paisce Scawarzenserc.—Prince Felix Lewis 
John Frederick Schwarzenberg died of apoplexy, 
at Vienna, on Monday the 2d of April, in the 52d 
year of his age. He was born on the 2d of Octo- 
ber, 1800, and was a nephew of the celebrated 
Prince Schwarzenberg, who, in 1813 and 1814, 
commanded the allied armies against Napoleon. 
The immense estates of the family were inherited 
by his elder brother John. Felix devoted himself 
to diplomacy. In 1825 he was Secretary to 
the Austrian Legation at St. Petersburg, and in 
that capacity sheltered Prince Troubetskoi, who 
was concerned in the famous conspiracy which at- 
tended the accession of the present Czar to the 
throne. The ambassador was absent at the time, 
and Schwarzenburg as acting head of the embassy, 
resisted all demands of the Russian authorities for 
the surrender of the fugitive. Finally, the house 
was surrounded, and Troubetskoi gave himself up; 
but his friend and protector was obliged to leave 
Russia in consequence. Subsequently he went to 
London, where he distinguished himself chiefly by 
seducing and running away with a lady of high 
rank ; he was prosecuted for this exploit in Eng- 
land, and as the damages and costs of the suit 
were never paid, he was declared an outlaw. 
Afterward at Naples, where he was several years 
ambassador, he was equally notoricus for his career 
of gallantry, and is said in one instance to have 


suffered the bastinado at the hands of an enraged 





husband. This embassy he resigned on March 28, 
1848, as we believe, to serve under Marshal Ra- 
detzky in northern Italy. Finally, on November 
21,of the same year, after Windischgratz had ex- 
tinguished every trace of liberty at Vienna, ‘and 
was on the point of marching to renew the pro- 
cess in Hungary, Schwarzenberg was made the 
Prime Minister of the Empire, which post he filled 
until his decease. 

History will record his name with execration. 
He is responsible for all the gloomy catalogue of 
crimes of which Haynvau was the zealous executor. 
It was virtually by his authority that the thirteen 
Generals were executed at Arad in violation of the 
terms implied at their surrender. He put to death 
the gallant and generous Louis Batthyanyi, a deed 
that even his apologists do not attempt to justify, 
He dictated the measures of treachery and of se- 
verity that have rendered Hungary a waste of des- 
olation, and re-established the overthrown despo- 
tism of the Hapsburgs. He framed the lying con- 
stitution of March 4, 1849, and annulled it when its 
purpose was accomplished. Instead of the forms of 
liberty then promised, he has established a centra- 
lized despotism far more pervading, harsh, and bur- 
densome, than that of Metternich. He has re- 
stored the Imperial House of Austria, but only to 
render its downfall certain and entire hereafter. 


A Practitioner 1x Potsox.—The death of Dr. 
Ellenberyer, a naturalist of Prague, has been recently 
announced. This gentleman was a sort of modern 
Mithridates, and had for many years previous to 
his death, been in the constant habit of swallowing 
the most deadly poisons, and of neutralizing their 
effects by immediately taking the antidotes. Some 
years ago M. Orfila who was traveling in Germany, 
paid a visit tothe Museum of Natural History at 
Prague; Dr. Ellenberger was presented to him, and 
commenced immediately to give the eminent chem- 
ist a running account of his experiments with the 
antidotes of the vegetable alkalis, and especially with 
that of strychnine and morphipe, and offered to 
make M. Orfila an eye-witness of his success. He 
sent to a neighboring apothecary’s for fifteen deci- 
grammes (23 grains Troy !) of acetate of morphine, 
and M. Orfila having declared it to be perfectly 
pure, he rolled it into a bullet and swallowed it. 
Thirty seconds after he took an equal quantity of a 
white powder which he carried in his pocket. No 
effect whatever followed this double dose. The 
Doctor stated that he had already done the same 
thing times without number, upon himself, upon 
animals, and even upon plants, which he washed 
first with a liquid strongly impregnated with a 
poison, and afterward with the antidote. He had 
even made experiments with strychnine and always 
with success. His death was caused by the acci- 
dental use of the wrong counter poison, after hav- 
ing swallowed aheavy dose of some violently ac- 
tive agent. 


Brooars 1v Paris.—A great number of beggars 
have for some time past occupied a large house in 
the quarter de la Pepiniere, and have formed 
among themselves a “ Fraternal Association” for 
duping the public. Some went into the streets, 


‘three arrivals from Australia in London, with 





and pretended to be laboring under severe infir- 
mities ; others hired children and passed them off 
as their own; others visited respectable people in 
their own houses; an English woman specially con- 
fined her labors to the English and American com- 
munity; a degraded ecclesiastic victimized the 
clergy ; and some of the band remained at home 
to manufacture begging letters and petitions, as 
well as to forge the certificates necessary for their 
success, There was a complete wardrobe attached 
to the establishment, where the rogues costumed 
themselves anew every morning to elude suspicion 
and simulate a vast variety of characters. The 
money which was collected, amounting to a con- 
siderable sum daily, was carried to a common fund, 
out of which the house was kept. Every evening 
the whole band dined together in good style, and, 
it seems, amused themselves in drinking toasts to 
their dupes. The police have lately put an end to 
their operations, by arresting the whole of them 
just as they were about to sit down to dinner. 
They were carried off to the Prefecture of Police. 








Gotp 1n Austratia—There have recently been 


some thousand ounces of gold, and other ves- 
sels are on their way with rich consignments. 
Advices by these arrivals confirm the largest 
of the gold stories. Among the lumps found 
is one weighing $41 ounces, and estimated 
to contain thirty-three ounces of pure gold, An- 
other piece of ore weighed ninety ounces, and an- 
other eighty-two. The precious metal is found 
mostly near the surface, the largest lumps are jam- 
med in crevices of rocks. The total yield of the 
diggings in the first three months is $3,500,000. 
The nominal price of gold at Melbourne has varied 
from £3 to £3 33. per ounce, The banks, however, 
will advance but a small proportion on deposit, 
until instructions be received from England. Gov- 
ernment has raised the price of miners’ licenses 
from 30s.to £3 per month. There is no scarcity 
of provisions or goods; prices, however, cannot be 
quoted. A considerable number of vessels are 
lying at Holson’s Bay without crews, although 
$200 are offered for the run to England. Society 
at the mines appears, from accounts received, to be 
less disorganized than was the case in California 
during its earlier days ; meantime, numerous refin- 
ing “ tributary” and mining companies have sprung 
up in England, and flourish on the excitement. 
Emigration is active, and the papers abound with 
the advertisements of speculators, all anxious to 
come in for a share of the ore. 


An American 1x Rome.—An American gentle- 
man was standing among the spectators in the ves- 
tibule of St. Peter’s, on Easter Sunday, when the 
Pope was being carried by, and neglected to take 
off his hat, a piece of disrespect which was observed 
by some French officers behind him, who requested 
him to uncover somewhat imperatively. As the 
American paid no attention to their request the 
officers proceeded to poke his hat off, at which af- 
front the gentleman turned round and signified his ~ 
intention of exacting the satisfaction customary 
among men of honor, a satisfaction, however, which 
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the Frenchmen did not seem disposed to accord, as 
they called a file of soldiers and sent him off to the 
corps-de-garde. The American Charge d Affaires 
on being informed of the circumstance, immediately 
effected the release of his countryman. 





Tae Peruvian Guano Istanps.—Considerable 
interest is awakened among shippers and agricul- 
turists as to the merits of a controversy at present 
going on, respecting the right of the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment to certain recently discovered guano is. 
lands. T. Wentworth Buller, of Exeter, has written 
to The Times, claiming that the Islands of Lobos, 
in the rainless district of the the South Pacific, and 
on which immense deposits of guano are found, do 
not belong to Peru, inasmuch as they were not 
enumerated among the Peruvian possessions when 
she declared her independence. The islets referred 
to are the Lobos Afuera and the Loboo de Tierra, 
the former lying in lat. 6° 34’ S., lon. 80° 45’ W. 
Mr. Buller, it appears, had several times applied to 
the British Government to take possession of these 
islands, but without effect. He concludes his state- 
ment by expressing high admiration for the enter- 
prise of Capt. Benjamin Morrell, master of an 
American whaler, by whom these islands were dis- 
covered, and who published a minute account of 
them in a book issued in New York in 1832, under 
the name of “ Morrell’s Four Voyages.” It is re- 
markable that in the same book is a description of 
the Island of Ichaboe, and that, acting on the infor- 
mation there obtained, the first ship sailed from 
England to load guano at that deposit. On the 
other side of the question, the Peruvian Consul 
declares that the above islands are included within 
the limits of Peru, and warns all vessels against 
loading there without proper authority from the 
Government. 





Mormonism.—Elder Erastus Snow, writing from 
Copenhagen, 23d March, says that the “work of 
the Lord” is progressing rapidly in spite of the de- 
termined resistance of the priesthood and nearly 
all the influences of the country. In Copenhagen 
the “ Saints” occupy one of the finest halls in the 
city, and the whole town is divided into districts 
and parishes, under a regular ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment. They have met with much persecution 
in various parts of the country. The number of 
“Saints” in Denmark, in good standing, is put 
down at 600, besides a few in Norway and Iceland. 
Over 700 have been baptized, and 45 have emi- 
grated to Utah. The Elder, with a small party, is 
now on the way to the promised land, Twenty- 
eight Danish Saints were to sail from Liverpool 
for New Orleans on the 8th instant. 

In Jndia, also, several native Christians have 
been baptized by the Mormon Priests, In France 
the Book of Mormon has been stereotyped and 
published, and arrangements are concluded for its 
publication in German at Hamburg. It is already 
printed in Danish. In Italy the progress of the 
cause delights the Mormon Saints, who found their 
first converts among the Waldenses, The southern 
European missionaries, at whose head is Elder 
Lorenzo Snow, hope to penetrate Turkey and the 





Russian empire via Malta. In the Society Islands, 
at Tahiti, there are thirty members. 

The French oppress the Church in the Society 
Islands. 

In South America there is a branch of the church 
at Valparaiso, Chili, consisting of the missionary 
with his wife and brother. 





Greece anp America.—Letters from Athens, in 
the German journals, state that the Supreme Court 
of Appeals of Greece had confirmed the sentence 
of an inferior tribunal, condemning Mr. King, the 
American missionary, to fifteen days’ imprison- 
ment, a heavy fine, and expulsion from the king- 
dom, fur having preached the Protestant religion, 
in violation of the constitution, On this Mr. King 
addressed the Minister of Foreign Affairs a protest 
against the judgment both in his own name and in 
that of the American government, from which he 
held, he declared, an official mission. He added 
that he would not voluntarily obey the judgment. 
It was not known whether the Greek government 
would expel him by force, but if it should, it was 
considered likely that the United States would 
take up his defense. 


Bornine or A Hinnoo Wire.—The Calcutta Eng- 
lishman says: 

“The night of the 1st of this year witnessed one 
of those fearful tragedies, to the suppression of 
which the philanthropists both in England and In- 
dia proudly point,as one of Lord William Ben- 
tinck’s crowning acts in the cause of humanity. 
The following is pretty near the truth: The Rajah 
died at Pachete on the Ist of January, at about 4 
P. M.; a wild cry was raised by the women of the 
zenana, that the Rajah was dead; this was soen 
silenced, and a guard placed at some distance 
round the rajbarry. On the death of the Rajah 
being made known to the heir, he proceeded to the 
apartments of his mother, received the ticca, and 
was told to enjoy his dignity, for that her mind 
was made up. The present Rajah left his mother 
and saw her no more. A pile was hurriedly made 
within the precincts of the rajbarry. At about 
10 o'clock, volumes of smoke told that the horrid 
custom of that house was being carried out. The 
Ranee walked seven times round the pyre, and 
then threw herself from some blocks of wood into 
the flames, which had been lighted for that pur- 
pose. After a few convulsive struggles to escape, 
her ashes mingled with those of her idivtic hus- 
band, who detested her in life. The farce of send- 
ing a long procession to Cutwa, said to contain the 
body of the Rajah and his sick wife, was then car- 
ried out. They managed to reach Cutwa at a con- 
venient hour of the night, burnt some wood, made 
some presents, and gave information to the police. 
The sick Ranee was to have proceeded to Jugger- 
naut, and there die; but the Suttee having got 
wind, the latter part could not be carried out, and 
it became necessary to personate the Ranee, which 
is now being dohe in the person of Suirat Re- 
bee, to the no small profit of the subordinate 
official.” 











Piscellaneons Department. 








RAILROAD ACCIDENTS. 


In our February number, page 42, we copied an 
article from the New York Zribune which recom- 
mended that Railroad Superintendents, Conductors 
and Engineers should possess “the highest order of 
practical talent, good health, total abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks,” and in short such talents, 
moral sentiments, prudence and judgment as to 
qualify them for the immense responsibility of tak- 
ing charge of the life and property committed to 
their charge. 

The writer suggested that by the aid of phrenology 
persons thus qualified could be selected, while those 
not possessed of the requisite qualities could be 
detected and denied employment in those capacities 
before hundreds of lives and limbs had been sacri- 
ficed. Thousands of intelligent men, both in this 
country and Europe, would regard the recommenda- 
tion of that article as very sensible, and admit that a 
proper application of phrenology to the selection of 
railroad employees would prevent at least ninety 
per cent of all railroad accidents. 

But the writer has lived long enough to be ac- 
quainted with the stupid bigotry of those who deem 
everything false which they do not understand—for 
he anticipates what would be likely to follow hisarti- 
cle, in these words:—“ Humbug! cries a host of 
young and old fogies.” The writer was mistaken 
in one thing—instead of a host of old fogies crying 
humbug, but a single concern has ventured to 
bray against what it had too little sense to compre- 
hend or too little candor and honesty to acknow- 
ledge. We quote the paragraph: 

“A phrenologist gravely proposes, in the New 
York Zribune, to furnish superintendents and con- 
ductors, engineers, &c., fur Railroads, who will so 
manage matters as not to meet with accidents. He 
thinks it ridiculous to blame a man for running his 
train into another when his head is so constituted 
with bumps that he cannot help it. And then he 
lays down the particulars by which the right sort 
of agents should be determined. A superintendent 
should have a head at least twenty-three inches in 
circumference, a conductor at least twenty-two-and- 
a-half; and so on. 

“ Query :—If it takes a head 22} inches round to 
make a good conductor, how long a pair of ears 
does it take to make a first rate phrenologist ?’”— 
New York Observer. 

Now, the Observer knows that the writer in the 
Tribune, did not propose to furnish “superinten- 
dents, &c.”—but merely suggested that phrenology 
would aid in making the selection, and that it 
would be wisdom in the stockholders not only to 
use their own best judgment, but to invoke the aid 
of phrenology also. Besides,it is a gross misrepre- 
sentation to say that “he thinksit ridiculous to blame 
a man for running his train into another when 
his head is so constituted with bumps that he can- 
not help it.” No such inference can be wrung 
from the article. 

In regard to the “query” of the Observer about 
long ears, we must confess our inability to answer 
it, inasmuch as we have always found those who 
are more remarkable for ears than brains, uniformly 
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arrayed against phrenology. If the query is offered 
in good faith we shall take it as an indication of 
increasing capacity and a laudable desire for a truer 
mental philosophy on the part of its author, and 
we will make all possible allowances in his favor, 
though even charity would not deter us from ad- 
mitting that he was the longest eared applicant 
that ever songht admittance to the phrenological 
fraternity. 


—_——__~~002-_____ 


Parenotocy mv Sprincrietp—Every lecture 
which we hear from O. 3. Fowler impresses us more 
and more strongly with & conviction of the utility 
of his mission. It would have been impossible for 
any busband or wife, lover or loved one, to hear 
the lecture last evening, without deriving some 
profit from it. The man who labors as Mr. Fowler 
does to elevate the moral and physical condition of 
mankind, studying and treasuring so many valuable 
thoughts to seatter abroad through these lectures, 
deserves the thanks of every well wi-ber of hu- 
manity. He is dving a good work, and is worthy 
of all the encouragement that a justly «pprecia- 
tive community can bestow.—Springfield Daily 
Post, April 30th. 
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Tae Jovenat mw Iturois.—By J. Rray, Ja.:— 
I éannot close this note without saying something 
concerning the Phrenological Journal, whose month- 
ly visits have cheered and buoyed me proudly up 
in times of sorrow, and caused me to be proud of 
my avocation—Agriculture. When first I saw it I 
spurned it with sovereign contempt; for I considered 
its fundamental principles based wholly upon fiction. 
Now how changed! By the earnest entreaties of 
a friend [ was induced to subscribe for the Journal. 
I now acknowledge my heart-felt gratitude to that 
friend for his many entreaties to examine that which 
I then ignorantly regarded as fictitious, but now 
know to be substantial fact. Bearing this in mind, 
allow me to urge and cheer you onward in your 
career of truth and beneficence ; hoping you may 
live to see the day when your science shall be be- 
lieved and established throughout all Christendom, 
and rejoice in the brilliant victories achieved by its 
wonderful teachings. That you may live to see that 
intellectual lamp that was lit up by Gail and 
Spurzheim, and trimmed and raised aloft by Combe 
and immortal others, beam forth with all its native 
effulgence, until the worla shall be illuminated, is 
the ardent wish of your sincere friend and affection- 
ate student. 


General Patices. 


Ovr Jovrxat.—We copy the following from the Fond du 
Lac Journal :— 

Fow.ters axp Wetts continue the publication of their 
Journals with increasing public favor. And they are wor- 
thy. Their works are edited with ability, and command 
the favor of scientific readers, to an extent anparalleled by 
any other series of publications now extant. 

Tae Purenovoeicat Journat (for April) contains illus- 
trated articles on “The Anatomy aud Physiology of the 
Haman Heart.” It is the beginning of a series, describing 
the structure and functions of the heart, and in language 
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suited to the comprehension of the general reader. The 
contents of the number are very interesting. 

Tue Water-Cure Journat, for April, leads off with N- 
lustrations of Physiology, by T. L. Nichels, M. D., the third 
of a series on this subject, illustrated by appropriate en- 
gravings. Interesting articles also appear from the pens of 
Joel Shew, M. D., E. A. Kittridge, M. D., W. 8. Bush, Dr. 
Trall, and ot! ers. 

Universal Puonoorarnern—By Fowiers axp We tts, 
N. Y., monthly at $1 00a year. Tiis work is particularly 
valuable to the young, who are perfecting their education. 

(The Paoxoerarutc Journat cannot be furnished to 
clubs at less than a dollar a year, Either of the others may 
be had at a discount when a number of copies of either are 
taken.—Pvus.is ners.) 


In Press.—Literature and Art. By S. Margaret Fuller, 
author of “A Summer on the Lakes,” “ Woman in the 
Nineteenth Century,” etc., etc. Two parts in one volume. 
With an Introduction, by Horace Greeley. Containing :— 

Part 1.—A Short Essay on Critics; A Dialogue; The 
Two Herberts; The Prose Works of Milton: The Life of 
Sir James Mackintosh ; Modern British Poets; The Modern 
Drama; Dialogue, containing sundry Glosses on Poetic 
Texis. 

Pant. I1.—Poets of the people; Miss Barrett's Poems; 
Lives of the great Composers, including Haydn, Mozart, 
Handel, Bach, Beethoven: A Record of Impressions pro- 
duced by the exhibition of Mr, Allstun’s Pictures; Ameri- 
can Literature; Swedenborgianism; Methodism at the 
Fountain, 

Aprenpix.—The Tragedy of Witchcraft. 

Published by Fowters axnp Wes, 131 Nassau-street, 
New York. One vol. 12mo., pp. 360. Price $1 00. 

[This work will be published on the Ist of July, 1852.) 


Tue Seer.*—Shakepeare isa northern mine of supersti- 
tion. He is imbued, heart and soul, with the wildest and 
most beautiful faith. The stars walk up end down his 
pages, us if he himself had marshalled them in space, and 
they came and went at his bidding. His characters have 
the occult phraseology at their finger’send. He never in- 
sults us by forcing upen our minds what he does not feel 
himself. The Weird Sisters concocted “their broth under 
his own eyes.” and “ paltered in double sense ” to him, be- 
fore they warped the whole destiny of the noSle Macbeth. 
His ghosts curdled his own blood before it could ours, and 
he must have felt his own; “few men rightly tamper with 
stars.” 

No matter what aspect of humanity he delineates, his as- 
trological allusions are slways apposite, touching and beau- 
tiful. The weeping Margaret exclaims over the head of 
Suffolk : 

“ Hath this lovely face 
Ruled, like a wandering planet, over me, 
And could it not enforce thee to relent!” 


Poor Hermione schools herself to patience by the reflec- 
tion— 

“ There’s some ill planet reigns: 
I must be patient till the heavens look 
With an aspect more favorable.” 

The half frantic Lear, bewildered by the ingratitude of 
his two daughters, looks to the stars as the only way of ac- 
counting fur such manifestations, and cries : 

* It is the stars, 
The stars above us govern our conditions, 
Else one self-m ite and mate would not beget 
Such different issues.” 
And Othello, appalled at his own misery, exclaims: 
“it is the error of the moon: 
She comes more near the earth than she was woat, 
And makes men mad.” 


So the wise and forecasting Prospero tells the beautiful 
and compassionating Miranda: 


“1 find my zenith doth depend upon 
A most auspicious star, whose influence 
If now I court not, but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop.” 

“The stars, in their courses, fought against Sisera,” is a 
well-known astrological allusion of Scripture. 

One secret of the interest with which Shakspeare has 
invested Hemlet, may be found in the clearness of his 
intellect, which repelled the suggestions of a fatality; his 
instincts shrink and recoil from the spectre. but its “Te 
appears to his intellect a “ questionable” one, and he 
speuks to it. He has long been convinced of the presence 
of wrongs, with which his wi// is wv feeble to grapple, and 
the doom, which is furced upon him even by supernatural 
means, he still tries to escape. Not so with Macbeth ; he is 
an uncompromising believer in his fate, and the desperate 
hardihood with which he closes his career, is but the fatal 
despair of one who sees, “that the juggling fiends, who 





* From Shadow Land, by Mas, E. Oakes Smurtn, recently 
published by Fowlers and Wells, New York. Price 25 cte. 
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palter in a double sense,” had predicted such a 
when * Birnam Wood should rab me to Dunsinane.” — 
Madame de Stael has said, * There is no one who has not 
some mysterious idea of his own destiny —one event which 
he has always dreaded, and which, though improbable, is 
sure to happen.” to this way we are all vifted with a cer- 
tain degree of prescience, grenter or less us we rise in the 
scale ot human endowment. The riot has but the rudi- 
ments of common taculties, limited to the dull and waver- 
ing promptings of instinct—the scale enlarges up to the 
god-approuching qualities ot the philosopher and the poet, 
to the latter of whom is given, in the highest earthly com- 
pass, the faculty of which we are speaking, Seer and poet 
were originally one and the same term. To speak the 
language of coherence, yet as by a sudden ond overwhelm- 
ing impulse, is the action of prophecy, and such, tvo, is the 
actiun of poetry. 





The Phonographic Teacher. By E. Wenster. New York: 

Fowlers and Wells, publishers. Price 40 cents. 

This little instruction book is, in arrangement, artistic 
execution, and general adaptaticn to the wants of the 
teacher or private student of Phonography, decidedly su- 
perior to any work ever publizhed on the subject. The 
high stand which this beautiful and useful art bas attained 
in the educational, titerary and commercial world, has cre- 
ated a demand until now unsupplied. Mr. Webster bas a 
method by which he produces those singular-looking hiero- 
glyphs with exquisite neatness, and at the same time with 
unprecedented cheapness; and such facilities, combined 
with his extensive experience as a teacher, quality him 
pre-eminently to produce such a work. It is our confident 
belief that this work is, to the fullest extent, what it pur- 
ports to be, a Puonograrpnic Teacuer.—W\. Y. Mirror. 





Pueasant anv Proritaste Employment may be ob- 
tained by any namber of active and intelligent. oune MEN, 
in all parts of the country. A small capital, of say from 
$25 to $50, will be necessary, Those who engrge in this 
business will be secured fiom the possibility of lues, while 
the prospect for a liberal profit is unsurpassed. For full 
particulars address, post-paid, FowLers anp Wexts, Clin- 
ton Hall, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 





Works on Pnystotocy.—We are frequently asked, 
“ What are the best works for us to read on Physiology ?” 
In reply, we would say—for the beginner, we would recom- 
mend, Ist. “ Tue PrincipLes or Puysiotoey :” Applied to 
the Improvement of Physical and Mental Education, By 
Andrew Combe. Price, 75 cents. 2d. “ PnysioLoey, Ant- 
MAL AND Mentat:” Applied to the Preservation and Res- 
toration of Health of Body end Power of Mind. By O, 8, 
Fowler. Illustrated, price, 75 cents. 

These works may be ordered, and received by return of 
the first mail, free of postage. Address FowLers anp 
Wetts, New York. 





Mopet Scuoot ror Boys.—On the last page of the April 
number may be found a notice of Mr. Sedgwick's school, 
to which, in private, we have ofien called the attention of 
our personal friends, as just the place for training properly 
the minds and bodies of their boys. Admiring, as we do, 
his skill and success as a teacher, we have pursuaded him 
to give a series of articles to the public through our col- 
umns, embodying some of his theory and experience in the 
intellectual, moral, social, and physical management of 
youth. Teachers and mothers will be on the look-out for 
something valuable from his pen in future numbers. 


Nationat Inpustriat Conoress.—At the sixth annual 
session of the National Industrial Congress, held at Albany, 
New York, in June, 1851, the following resolution was 
adopted :— 

Resolved, That the next session of the Industrial Congress 
be heid at Washington, D. C., the seesion to commence on 


the first Wednesday of June, 1¢52, and to continue seven 
days or more. 


Every Land and Labor Reform Association having ten 
members will be entitled to one delegate, and fur each ad- 
ditional twenty members one delegate. 

GEORGE H. EVANS, Presipent. 


Hewry D Barron, 
Patrick J. Weicn, i Secretaries. 


Portrait or Kossuta.— Mr. Jobn 8. Taylor, 143 Nassau- 
street, New York, has published a steel engraving of the 
great Hungarian, which he will send, post-paid, by mail, on 
receipt of $1.00. 
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Impostors.—Two persons by the real or assumed name 
of Hall and lady are pas-ing themselves off in various 
places as Professors of Phrenology and Astrology. The 
reading of their hand-bills is enough to convince sensible 
peuple of the wickedness of these “ pretenders.” 


Perm Publications. 














Dwight’« Journal of Music ; published every Saturday at 
Two Dollars per annum, By Joun 5S. Dwient, 21 School- 
street, Bostun,. 


In his prospectus the editor thus states the objects of this 
new journal :-- 

Its contents will relate mainly to the art of Mustc, but 
with occasional glances at the whole world of Art and of 
polite Literature ; indeed, ateverysthing pertaining to the 
cultivation of the Beautiful, including, from time to time:-- 

1. Critical reviews of Concerts, Oraturivs, Operas; with 
timely analyses of the notable works performed, accounts 
of their composers, & c. 

2. Notices of new music published at home and abroad. 

3 Asummary of the significant Musical News from all 
parts, gathered from English, German, French, as well as 
American p«pers, 

4. Correspondence from musical persons and places. 

5. Essays on m isical styles, schovuls, periods, authors, 
compositions, instruments, theories ; on musical education ; 
on Masic in its moral, social, and religious bearings; on 
Music in the Church, the Concert-roum, the Theater, the 
Chamber, and the Street, &c. 

6. Translations from the best German and French writers 
upon Music and Art. 

7. Occasional notices of Sculpture, Painting, Architect- 
ure, Poetry, Asthetic Books. the Drama, &c. 

8. Original and selected Poems, short Tales, Anecdotes, 

A brief space, also, will be devoted to ADVERTISEMENTS 
of articles and occupations, literary or artistic, 





Men and Women of the Fightrenth Century. 
Hovseave. 2 vols., [2ino., 4.0 pages each. 
J. 8, Redfield. 


Of this work the Evening Post says :-- 

Weare free to say that our first impressions upon reading 
the title of this book did not incline us to a farther acquaint- 
ance. We were tired of bouks about the ages of Louis XIV. 
and XV. They have been the constant theme of essayists 
and lecturers, of pocts and reviewers, of historians and of 
gossips, from their day to this. We have read more than 
enough of the tyranny. frivolity, debauchery, impiety, biz- 
otry, and heartlessness of a period which bad just enough 
religion to make infidels of its thinkers, and enough free- 
dom to tolerate, with seeming content, the capricivus rule 
of a dynasty of courtesans and buffuons. 

We did not suppose it possible, even for the pointed 
rhetoric of Houssaye, to present this subject in any new 
attitudes. When we received the two volumes bearing the 
above title from Mr. Redfield, their publisher, therefore, we 
opened them with a professional sort of feeling that we 
were about to discharge a duty, and with no hope of re- 
ceiving from the perusal of them anv pleasure whatever. 

As many others are lieble to like impressions from the 
tide of this buok, we deem it our duty to say, that it pre- 
senis by fur the best portrait of the prominent figures of 
the age to which it refers, that we know of in the English 
language ; and will suggest new aspects of character, even 
to those who are most familiar witn the volumi.ous and 
minute Chroniques of that period. It consists of a series 
of portraits of representative men and women, not burdened 
with unnecessary personal or biographical details, but pre- 
senting only those features which bring them into signifi- 
cant relation with their time. Each volume contains about 
twenty of these sketches, among which are the very inter- 
esting names of Piron, Prevost, Fontenelle, Diderot, Sophie, 
Arnould, Marie Antoinette, the Camargo, Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Florian, La Clos, De Bernis, Duke d’Orleans, the Cre- 
billons, Buffon, the Vanlvos, La Motte, &c. 

It is absurd to say that sketches like these, by one of the 
most brilliant and eloquent prose writers of young France, 
(if there be any longer a young France,) have lost nothing 
by translat'on, but we may say the loss 's very inconsider- 
able; like the prophet Elijah’s, it is merely the loss of su- 


perfiluous mantle, and will scarcely be perceptible to the 
must critical reader. 


By ARstrr 
New York: 
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Hints on Dress and Beauty. By Mars. E. Oakes Smirn. 
12mo. New York: Fowlers and Wells, 131 Nassau-St., 
and 142 Washington-st., Boston. Price 25 cents. Pre- 
paid by mail, 30 cents. 

Mrs, Smith writes with earnestness and pathos, and we 
wish her book might be read by everybody. Then some of 
the weak ones would gain strength, and those men who 
point the finger of scorn because a woman is willing to ex- 
tricate herself from a burden “grievous to be borne,” of 
which he can have no idea, because he has had no actual 
experience ; and women who have not suffered as some of | 
their sisters have from peculiar physical debilities, and there- 
fore cannot sufficiently sympathize with the demands of suf- 
Sfrring nature, but allow themselves to ridicule a real biess- 
ing will be less heeded ; and every one will begin to think 
for herself, and seck her own requirements for health and 
comfort. 


Circular of Yalobusha Baptist Female Institute, Grenada, 
Mississippi. L. Atpripex, President; W. S. Wese, 
Principal. 

In the circular before us we find several commendable | 
features. We note the following regulations :-- 


It is the desire of the Tru-tees to make the Institute, as 
far as possible, the Home of those who enter tt. The pu- 
pils. therefore, in their personal habits and daily deport- 
ment, 18 well as in their studies. are under the immediate 
and constant supervi<ion of the Principal and other teachers. | 

The course of study in this tnstitute is designed to be 
thoreugh and solid. such as will tend to the full and sym- 
metrical development of the intellectual and mural powers 
of the pupil. 


[Nothing is here said in relation to physical education, or 
the development of the body in connection with the brain 
--an unintentivnal omission, no doubt—for we cannot be- 
lieve that the managers of such an [Institution would neg- 
lect this most essentiat of all departments of education. In | 
the same * circular” we find the following curious anti-to- 
bicco rule :——* Dipping snuff will under no circumstances 
be allowed ;” from which we infer that the young women | 
of Grenada were imitating the bad practices of fvolish men. 
Will some Mississippi corre-pondeut explain ?) 


Isa, A Pilgrimage. By Carotine Cuesenro. 
pp. 320. New York: J. 8. Redfield, 


We were taught to think novels were very bad for any 
one to read, and we never take one in our hands, without a 
feeling of apprehension of its evil insinuations. It was with 
this feeling that we examined /sa, but confess that it gives 
some strung points fur insight to character that we hud not 
deemed were possessed by many writers of either sex. It 
is a fuscinating bouk, and we would advise all its readers to 
be on guard lest they lose their identity, and allow Miss 
Chesebro to think for them. 


12mo., 


Tales and Traditions of Hungary. Ry Tueresa Putszxy. 
12mo., pp. 345. New York J. 5. Redfield. 

Madam Pulszky here teaches many very harmonizing and 
beautiful things in a pleasing style. Read her “ Klingsher 
of Hungary,” and admire his simple greatness. He says:-- | 
“ The people give the crown, not to him who seeks it, but 
to him who sings undesignedly, not for a crown, not even 
for the thanks of love, but because the spirit urges him. 
The sincere expression of fveling is never lost; nature con- 
veys it to the Aearts of men.” 


Bible Temperance agvinst Ultra Tetotalism. Reprobating 
Tippling. Drunkenness, all Excess and Immorality, and 
Coercive Total Abstinence. By Suetpon Bockinenam. 
8vo., pp. 128. New York: Angell and Engell, 


The opposers of the Maine Law have here an excellent 
assistant; but Sheldon Buckingham is not the first one who 
has made the Bible serve as a cloak for a great evil, and he 
will doubtless be hailed by all drunkards as a strong advo- 
cate. We would be unwilling to rest under the responsi- 
bility he has assumed in this day of strong animal appetites 
and weak self-control. 

He might well say, “ Oh, wad some power the giftie gi'e 
us,” &c. Wonder if he ever walked among the residences 
—if such they could with justice be termed—of the wretch- 
ed, and asked himself the cause of that wretchedness? 
Was it not a love for that same alcoholic stimulus which he 
says the Bible approves? Let us propose that he ask him- 
self-—-“ Who hath wo, who hath sorrow, who hath redness 
of eyes?” 
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Cn Correspondents, 


J. M. i.—As a reply to your question please read our an- 
swer to Tyro, in the May number, page 119. Three dollars 
will secure you a full written description of character from 
the developments you have sent us, 











Wa. W. Lyte.—We thank you for your good wishes and 
valuable labors for the Journal. You may send additional 
names at club prices, It is not too late as we yet have back 
nutnbers, 








Gdurrtisements. 








Tue Sctence or Sociery.--Part I. The True Constitu- 
tion of Government in the Sovereignty of the Individual, 
Part If. Cost, the Limit of Price, a Scientific Measure of 
Honesty in Trade, Two parts in one volume. By Sreruen 
Peart Anprews. Published by Fowiers ann Wetts, 
New York and Boston. Price, 75 cents. 

This work claims to be a svlution of the Great Social 
Problem; a demonstration of the principles of Individual 
Sovereignty; an interpretation of the laws of equity in 
social and commercial intercourse; an exposition of the 
fundamental principles which must form the basis of a True 
Social Organization. Simple and original in its principles, 
clear in its statements, exact in its logic, forcible in its ap- 
plications, uncompromising in its conclusions, it is com- 
mended to the attention of those who are seeking to solve 
the problem of human destiny.—T. L. Nicnoxs, M. D. 


“Mr. Andrews has clearly produced ideas which, sooner 
or later, must force themselves on the attention of the pub- 
lic. The fairness and ability with which he has treated 
them ure potent to the most cursory reader..—New York 
Tribune. 


* This isa work by an original and vigorous thinker. His 
views are stated with great clearness, and argued with no 
little subtiliy and furce.”—NVew York Evening Post. 


“ We can give no fair synopsis of the author's views, po- 
sitions, and arguments. To be fully understood and ap- 
preciated they must be read —read in extensv, and carefully 
and thoruughly examined.” 


“ Mr. Andrews, the author of this work, is an able wri- 
ter and profound thinker.”— Boston Commonwealth, 


“ This is one of the most remarkable productions we have 
ever yet read, as well because of the novel views it enun- 
ciates as of the masterly style in which they are expressed. 
Were his sentiments so many falsities, it would still be a 
luxury to reed wn author who so well expresses himself. 
Mr. Andrews is no destructive. He has in him nothing of 
the Red Republican—at least, not in the offensive sense of 
that designation.”— Cleveland Trae Democrat. 


* Andrews is the theoretic and historic philosopher of 
what may be regarded as the specifically American form of 
Socialism. Lt is the work of an American philosopher, 
handled in that eminently practical manner which tn all 
things ts peculiar t© Americans.”-- Translated from the .41l- 
gemene Zeitung, (German.) 





Mrs. M. Tuompson’s PurenotogicaL Musevm, No. 40 
Lodge-st., Albany, N. Y., is open day and evening. Free to 
visitors, where professional examinations, with charts and 
written descriptions of character, may be obtained. Fow- 
LeRs anD Wetts’s Publications, and other Phrenological 
and Scientific books for sale.—Feb. tf. 


_ We take great pleasure in calling the attention of our 
readers, who may visit New York, to the elegant Clothing 
Establishment of Messrs. Boorn & Foster, Wholesale and 
Retail Clothiers, No. 27 Courtlandt-street, where they will 
find one of the most superb assortments of wearing apparel 
to be met with on the Continent. Messrs, B, & F. doa 
tremendous business ail over the United States, including 
California, Cuba, and portions of South America, and yet 
the utmost quiet and good order reigns in their establish- 
ment, where a gentleman is fitted with a single garment 
with us much care and courteous attention as though be 
was buying a large stock of gouds. We had heard of cheap 
clothing before, and see» some of it, but after testing the 
manufacture of Booth & Foster, which in style, elegance, 
and finish, is unsurpassed in Broadway or Paris, we were 
literally astonished to find them selling fifty per cent below 
the usual custom prices, They must gv upon the principle 
of the “nimble penny,” and a nimble one it must be with 
them, for they are increasing in business a d prosperity 
daily, and will soon be without a rival in their business. 

if our friends, merchants and others, visiting New York, 
will call and examine for themselves, Messrs. Booth & Fus- 
ter will need nu recommendations from us.—June It, . 
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To Pusttsuers.—Tae New Yor Stereotyre Asso- 
ciation is supplied with the modern styles of plain and 
fancy types, and other materials for doing the best of Book- 
work, pamphlets, bills, labels, and everything in the line of 
Stereotyping, in the first style of the art, with promptness 
and at the lowest rates. Application may be made to the 
manager, J. Davigs, at the establishment, 201 William-at., 
New York, or to L. A. RoseRts, Secretary. 


Reference—Messrs, Fowlers and Wells, N. Y. my. tf. 


Sevpno’s Anglesey Leg and Artificial Hand, manufactur- 
ed by Wittiam Sevrno, 24 Spring-street, New York. dec.ly 


Buake’s Parent Fire-proor Patnt.—The original and 
only genuine article that can be sold or used without in- 
fringing my Patent, and which,in afew monthsafter ap- 
plied, tarns to stats or stone, forming acomplete ENAMEL 
Or COAT OF MAIL, over whatever covered, bidding defiance 
to fire, water, or weather. [t has now been in use over 
seven years,and where first applied is now like astone. 

Look out for WoRTHLEess couNTERFEITS, as scores of 
unprincipled persons are grinding up stone and various 
kinds of worthless stuff,and endeavoring to sellit as Fire- 
Proof Paint. I have recently commenced three suitsagainst 
partiesinfringing my rights, and am determined to prose- 
cute every one | can detect. The genuine,eitherin dry 

wder or ground in oil, of diferent colors, can at alltimes 

had at the General De ei 7 aaa New York, 
from the patentee, Wu.B mar. tf, 


B. F. Maevtre, Dentist, successor to the late Joun 
Burpett, (with whom he wasassociated during five years,) 
continues to practice the Dentat Proresston in its various 
branches as usual, at No. 2 Union Place and Square, corner 
of Fourteenth-street, New York.—Jan. ly. 


82 Nassav-stTreet.—Boot-makers’ Union Association— 
boots, shoes, and gaiters at retail and wholesale prices. f.9t. 


Varor Batras.—John Hanna, of 86 Forsyth-street (near 
Grand) N. Y., will administer Vapor Baths daily, from 9 
A. M.tol0 P.M. A female will be in attendance to wait 
on Ladies.—Nov. tf. b. 


A. G, Baporr, manufacturer of the Boehm flute, 181 
Broadway, New York, also manufactures fine futes of every 
description. jan. ly. 


Sratpine’s Improven Granam Frovre is for sale at N- 
H. Wolfe's, No. 17 South-street, New York ; John D. Gard- 
ner & Co., Flour Commission Merchants, Boston; Wyman 
R. Barrett, Commission Merchant, Albany; and by L. A. 
Spalding, Lockport, New York. 

This flour is made of the best quality white wheat, and 
warranted superior to any flour hitherto known as Graham 
flour. tt makes a superior loaf of brown-bread, rusk, 
cakes, and pie-crust, and where used is bighly approved. 
Try it and then judge.—June 6t. 


Mvsevum.—Dr. C. R. Broadbent's Phrenological and Ana- 
tomical Museum, 341 High-street, Providence, R. L., is 
open day and evening, free to visitors, where professional 
examinations, with charts and written descriptions of char- 
acter, may be obtained. Fowlers and Wells’ publications, 
and other phrenological and scientific books and busts for 
sale.—June It. 


Orrice or Conresronpence, Washington City, D. C.— 
A letter on any business, addressed to this office, and in- 
closing a fee of Ave dollars, will 7 a satisfactory reply. 

Rererences.—R. Wallach, U. 8. Marshal; W. Lenox, 
Mayor; Jo. Gales, of the “ Intelligencer;” R. W. Latham, 
Banker. T. C. CONOLLY, 

Office of Correspondence, Washington, D. C, 


tw Evrrors who place the above notice, with this note, 
among the business cards in their columns, may at all times 
command the services of this office. T.C.C. mar, 6t. 


Da. S. B. Surrn’s Torrzvo Exvectro-Maenetic Ma- 
cutnges.—These Machines differ from all other Electro-Mag- 
netic Machines. The inventor has made an improvement 
by which the mary and secondary currents are united. 
The cures ‘ormed by this instrament now are, in some 
instances, almost incredible. For proof of this I refer to 
my new work lately issued from the press, under the title 
of “The Medical Application of ro-Magnetism.” 
Mail edition, 25 cents. Postage,6 cents. The Torpedo Mag- 
netic Machines are put up in neat rosewood cases of a very 

rtable size. Price, $12. A discount made to agents. 

‘ost-masters, Druggisis, Store-keepers, and all who are wil- 
ling to be instrumental in relieving the sick, are respectfully 
invited to act as agents. They can be sent by Ex to 
any part of the Union. Remittances for a single Machine 
may be sent by mall at my risk, if the Postmaster’s receipt 
for the money be taken. When several are ordered, a draft 
or check of deposit should be sent. All letters to be post- 
paid. { would inform the public that my Operating Rooms 
ee oe on ying the Electro-Magnetic Machine 
to the sick. prefer it can send the pay to either 
of the Express Odiess in Wallstreet, who will ure the 
Machine of me for them, and forward iton. Address Sam- 
vet B. Surra, 297; Broadway, New York. 

Orders for these Machines received by Fowters axp 
Weta, 131 Nassau-street, New York.—Feb. tf. 
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DEVOTED TO 


Science, Literature, and General Intelligence. 
PROSPECTUS FOR VOL. XVI. 
Commencing July, 1852. 


Tue Purenotoaticat Journat is published in New York 
on the first of each month, devoted to Science, Literature, 
and General Intelligence. 


Pureno.oey forms a leading feature, which will be fully 
explained, amply illustrated with portraits of the virtuous 
and vicious, and its doctrines applied to all the practical 
interests and pursuits of the Human kace. 

Puysto.toey, or the Laws of Life and Health, will be 
clearly defined, extensively illustrated, and made interest- 
ing and profitable to all. 

Home Epvucation will occupy much attention, and be 
just the kind of knowledge that the mother requires, as a 
guide in the discharge of her important duties, 

Youne Men will find the Journal a friend and foster- 
father, to encourage them in virtue, shield them from vice, 
and to prepare them for usefulness and success in life. 

Maeyetism, which seems to open to the world a new 
field of interest in the empire of mind, will be unfolded, 
and a rational explanation given of its phenomena. 


Aericvuttere will receive much attention, and make the 
Journal eminently valuable to the farmer, and indeed to all 
who have a fruit tree or a garden. 

Mecnanicat.—As at least one-half the wealth of the 
world comes through the exercise of the faculty of Con- 
structiveness, the various mechanical arts will be encour- 
aged, new inventions explained and illustrated with spirited 
engravings. 

Tue Natura Sciences, Art, Literature, Mechanism, 
Agriculture, and General Intelligence, will constitute an es- 
sential feature for 1852. 

Exoravines, to illustrate the leading topics of the Jour- 
nal, will commend this volume to all readers. 

Tax Mecnanic, the Farmer, the Professional Man, the 
Student, the Teacher, and the Mother, will find each num- 
ber of the Journal an instructive and valuable companion. 

To Frienps anp Co-Worxers.—Every individual who is 
interested in human progress, is earnestly invited to aid in 
the circulation of this Journal. 


TERMS IN ADVANCE: 
Sinyle copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten copies, one year, $7 00 
Five copies, one year, 4 00 | Twenty copies, one y’r, 10 00 
Please address all letters, post-patp, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-st., New York. 


tH” The New Volame commences in Jaly, 1852. 


A WORD TO THE READER. 


It will be re- 
membered that we begin one volume in January and an- 
other in July, each subscription running for one year. All 
whose subscription expires with the June number, will 
please bear in mind that it will be necessary for them to 


This number closes our present volume. 


resubseribe if they wish it continued. The exceedingly 
low price at which we publish the Journal, forbids us send- 
ing it to any person for a longer time than it is paid for in 
advance. We shall send the July number—the first of the 
new volume—as usual, to all those whose year closes in 
June, but let no one suppose that it will be continued, unless 
they send in their names anew. We open new books for 
every volume—furnish the Journal at the lowest living 
price—and by receiving pay invariably in advance we lose 

thing by neglig » forgetfulness, or dishonesty. The 
latter trait, however, among our readers, is the least and 
last contingency we have any occasion to fear, because those 
who study our noble science, read from a pure love of the 








subject, and possess as much of the valuable element, Con- 
SCIENTIOUSNESS, Which leads them to pay for what they 
read, as any class of subscribers in the world. Besides, 
our readers not only pay for what they subscribe for, but 
they voluntarily become agents and co-workers, inducing 
their neighbors to subscribe in clubs of twenties, fifties, 
and hundreds. We doubt not we have to-day 20,000 names 
on our subscription books which were thus procured. It 
warms and cheers the souls of editors to work for such 
patrons, to lay on such an altar the choicest fruits of their 
labors. 

Our editorial brethren throughout the continent have 
our lasting gratitude for the universally commendatory 
tone of their columns respecting the Journal, a few of 
which, from thousands of similar notices, are here inserted. 


Tue Purenovoaicat Journat is a work of high merit, 
and no one can fail to be improved by reading it. Every 
be o— subscribe for this most excellent Journal,.— 

> ve ibune. 


«* stands at the head of all monthliesin the United States 
for sound sense and real usefulness, and may well challenge 
a comparison as to quality of paper, typography, embellish- 
ments, or variety and value of the reading matter. It 
really grows better and better every month.— 
Mirror. 


Suffering humanity is largely indebted to Fowlers and 
Wells for their val The Phrenological 
Journal may be amd a model paper. If we wished to 
make a nation great, wise, ye ya happy, by the use 
of asingle paper, it would one we would select.— 
Belmont Farmer. 

It is just such a Journal as should be in the hands of 
every family. Young men cannot fail to derive great bene- 
fit from a regular monthly perusal.—New York Mirror. 

The history and progress of this Journa) are somewhat 
familiar to me, having been favored with an exchange with 
it ever — the very first number. Commencing amid any 

t ition, it has gradually increased in favor 
with the ‘Aaeeionn people until that opposition bas melted 
away, almost, like snow beneath an April sun, It has 
done more to mold the intellectual character of the Ameri- 
can people than any other periodical in the nation.— The 


Aurora. 


Wyoming 








The freshness and originality of the ample pages of the 
Phrenological Journal always makes it a welcome visitor 
to our sanctum, and we peruse its contents with a relish en- 
tirely different from that felt on looking over the numerous 
“light literature ” periodicals.— Portsmouth Inquirer, 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Ocr Frienps anv Co-Workers in the diffusion of Phre- 
nological and Physiological Science, will desire to see 
EVERY FAMILY provided with a copy of this man-reforming 
Journal for 1852. Now is the time to lend this good cause 
your aid. It will cost you but an earnest and honest word, 
and that word may send lasting blessings to unborn thou- 
sands. 

Those who have read one volume of the Journal, will 
find little difficulty in convincing any reasonable mind of 
the paramount advantages of Phrenology and Physiology 
in self-improvement, and the proper development and 
training of the rising generation, a knowledge of which 
may be obtained through the Phrenological Journal. 

This Journal will be sent in clubs to different post-offices 
when desired, as it frequently happens that old subscribers 
wish to make a present of a volume to their friends in other 
places. 


Money on all 8pecie-paying banks will be received in pay- 
ment for the Journal. Several bank-notes or postage-stamps 
may be inclosed in a letter without increasing the postage. 


Drafts on New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, always pre- 
ferred. Large sums should be sent in drafis or checks, 
payable to the order of Fowlers and Wells, 


All letters addressed to the Publishers, to insure their 
receipt, should be plainly written, containing the name of 
the Post-orrice, County, and Starr. 


Now is the time to form Clubs for the Journal for 1852. 
All subscriptions commence and close with the Volume. 

Speciat Notice.—All letters and other communications 
designed for the Journal, should be post-paid and directed 
to Fow.iers anp We ts, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 

















